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a 
INTRODUCTION. 


In view of the interest aroused by the duplicate copy of the 
inscription of the King of Assyria, generally known as Ram- 
man-nirari I.,* (about 1290 B.C.) it seems desirable to place 
at the disposal of scholars, a complete publication of the monu- 
ment in question. Scheil, who was among the first to call 
attention to the duplicate, while it was still in Constantinople, 
contented himself with a transliteration and an indication by 
means of bold type of the variants to the copy found by George 





*(1) Jules Oppert “‘Adad-Nirar, Roi d’Ellasar,” Comptes Rendus de l’ Acad 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, June, 1893. (2) Pognon. L’Inscription de Ramman- 
Nerar Ier Roi d’ Assyrie, (Réponse & un article de M. Oppert) 1894; (3) Scheil, ‘Inscription 
deRamman-Nirari, Iet,” in Receuil de Travauz relatifs 4 la philol. et &V'archéol. egypt. et 
assyriennes, Vol. XV., 1893, pp. 138-140. (4) M. Jastrow, Jr., ‘The two copies of Ramman- 
nirari’s Inscription,” Zeits. f. Assyr. X., pp. 35-48; (5) Lyon read a paper “On the recently 
discovered tablet of Ramman-nirari” before the American Oriental Society in March 
1894, which however, has not yet been published. See also (6) Hilprecht’s Assyriaca, pp. 
76-77, who discusses Oppert’s reading of the name of the King, (7) Oppert, Zeits; f..Assyr. IX., 
pp. 310-814; (8) Thureau-Dangin, “La Lecture de l’Ideogramme AN-IM,” Journal 
Asiatique, Sept.-Oct., 1895, pp. 385-393, who pleads for a reading Immerwi, and (9) Oppert’s: ° 
reply (ibid. pp. 393-396) ; (10) Meissner Beitrage zum Altbabyl. Privatrecht, p. 114,note2. - 
143 ; +% 
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“Smith at Kaleh-Shergat,* and now in the British Museum.t+ 


Oppert furnished a translation together with some notes, includ- 
ing a discussion of the first element in the name of the king, 
which he reads Adad. In an article published in the Zeit- 
schrift fir Assyriologie (see note, p. 143), I gave a complete list 
of the variants, and examined their character, but the inscrip- 
tion itself has not yet been published. The original is (I believe) 
now in New York in the hands of M. Dikran Kelekian, who 
brought it from Constantinople and submitted it to Oppert in 
the spring of 1893, prior to taking it to Chicago, where it was 
on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition, during the 
summer of the same year. An excellent cast of the inscription 
was obtained by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson for the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania.t It is from this cast, which for all 
purposes is as good as the original, that the photographs accom- 
panying this article were made by Mr. F. Meynen, of Philadelphia, 
to whom thanks are due for his careful and excellent work. The 
characters in archaic Assyrian style, like the British Museum 
copy, are clear, bold, and beautiful. In my copy I have endeav- 
ored to reproduce every line and stroke of the original, and 
where I may have failed, the photographs || will furnish the needed 
control for students of paleography. The material of the tablet 
is a dark stone. Its measurements are 30.1 em. (length), 22.2 
(breadth), and 4.2 (thickness). It contains 65 lines as against 
78 of the British Museum duplicate. The owner was unable to 
furnish any information as to the place where the stone was 
found, but in view of George Smith’s statement that he saw 
“many fragments of inscriptions” belonging to Ramman- 
nirari I., there is every reason to believe that our duplicate also 
came from Kaleh-Shergat—the site of the ancient city ASur— 
in the days of Ramman-WNirari, the capital of Assyria. The 
inscription is dated five days later than the London copy, and in 


* Assyrian Discoveries, p. 242. 

+ First translated by George Smith, Assyr. Disc., pp. 243-246; published in IV Rawlinson, 
Ist ed., pl. 44 and 45; 2nd ed., pl. 39. Recent translations, (a) Pognon, Inscription de 
Merou-Nerar I., Roi d’ Assyrie (Paris, 1884), with commentary and glossary, (b) Peiser in 
Schrader’s Keilschriftl. Bibliothek, I., pp. 4-9. 

tI am indebted to the authorities of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and to 
the Curator of the Babylonian Antiquities— Prof. Hilprecht—for the kind loan of the cast 
and for the permission to have it photographed. . 

|| A few strokes on the “reverse” at the end of lines 38, 41, 42, 45, 49, 51, 57, 58,61 do not 
appear on the photograph. 
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my article above referred to, I have shown that our copy must 
have been produced by dictation to a scribe, from the London 
copy, or from a third copy which served as a basis for both. In 
view of the custom of the Assyrian monarchs, to deposit historical 
records in the four corners of the official residences erected by 
them, I was at first inclined to conclude that besides our two 
texts, two more copies must have been prepared, but the tablet is 
not a foundation record. It is a commemorative inscription, its 
chief purpose being to recall the restoration on the part of 
Ramman-nirari of a portion of the old temple to ASur, which 
stood in the city of Asur, the capital of Assyria. The inscrip- 
tion was to be set up in some spot where it could be seen, and 
whatever number of copies may have been prepared, whether two 
or more, all must have served the same end—to bear witness to 
the king’s devotion to the great god ASur. They must, therefore, 
have been attached to various parts of the exterior of the structure 
referred to. 
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II. TRANSLITERATION. 
OBVERSE. 


1. 2 Ramman-nirari ru-bu-u!' el-lu si-ma-at? ili 
e-tel-lu® Sa-ka-an-ki ilani mu-kin‘ ma-ha-zi 
ni-ir dap-nu-ti um-ma-an Ka8-8i-i Ku-ti-i 
Lu-lu-me-i & Su-ba-ri-i mu-bi-ip kul-la-at na-ki-ri 
5. e-li-is® u Sa-ap-li-i8® da-i8 matati’-Su-nu 
is-tu Lu‘’-up-di 1 mat Ra-pi-ku a-di E-lu-ha-at 
sa-bi-it ki-Sa-at® ni-3i mu-ra-pi8 me-is-ri 
i ku-du-ri Sarru 8a napbar ma-al-ki”® a ru-be-e" 
ilA-nu ilAgur ilSamaé il}Ramman a illstar a-na 3i”-pi-3u 
10. u-Se-ik-ni-Su™ 8a-an-gu-u si-ru 8a Bél 
abal Pu-di-ilu S8a-kin™ i! Bél i8-8a-ak-ki i! A-Sur™ 
ka-8i-id mat Tu-ru-ki-i t mat Ni-gim-ti 
a-di pa-at gim-ri-8u gi-me-ir ma-al-ku 8ad-i 
i bu-ur”-Sa-ni pa-at Ku-ti-i ra-pal-ti gu-un-nu” 
15. Ah-la-me-i & Su-ti-i Ia-u-ri & ma-ta-te-Su-nu 
mu-ra-pi-i8s" me-is-ri i ku-du-ri 
bin-bin Sa i! Bél-nirari is-Sa-ak-ki™® i] ASur ma 
$a um-ma-an Ka§8-Si-i i-na-ru-ma 0 na-ga-ab za-e-ri-Su 
ka-su ik-Su-du mu-ra-pis me-is-ri t ku-du-ri 
20. li-ip-li-pi Sa i! ASur-uballit Sarri dan-ni 
$a Sa-an-gu-su i-na 6-kur-ra-tim Su-tu-rat a Su-lu-um”™ 
Sarru-ti-Su a-na ru-ka-ti ki-ma s8ad-i ku-un-nu”™ 
mu-si-pi-ib el-la-at mat Su-ba-ri-i ra-pal-ti 
mu-ra-pi-is”™ mi™*-is-ri t ku-du-ri 
25. e-nu-ma sir-la-la 8a bit i! A-Sur*” bel-ia 
$a tar-si bab** ni-i8 il ma-ti 
u bab” il daiani 
$a i-na pa-na it-ti pi-li u ti-ti 


22 


ip-Su 





e-na-ab-ma ih-hi-is t i-nu-us 
30. aS-ra Sa-a-tu u-pi-hi-ir 
dan-na-su ak-Su-ud 


Variants of the London Text.—1. rubfi (ideogram), 2. mat. 
3. e-ti-el-lu. 4. ki-in. 5. e-lis. 6. Sap-lis. 7 KUR-KUR. 
8. apparently ku. 9. Sat. 10. mal. 11. rubé (ideogram). 12. SE; 
our text SI. 13. apparently u-Se-ik-ni. 14. 8a-ak-ni. 14%. ASur 
(As-Sur). 15. hur. 16. gu-nu. 17. pis. 18. Ideogram. 19. lum. 
20. ku-nu. 21. pis. 21% me. 21°. ASur. 21% ba-ab. 22. it-ti 
pili u ti-ti omitted. 
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25. 
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Ill. TRANSLATION. 
OBVERSE. 


Ramman-nirari, illustrious prince, by divine grace, 

the supreme guardian of the gods, who holds cities in firm grasp, 

the subduer of the mighty armies of the Cassites, the Kutites, 

Lulumites and Subarites, the destroyer of all enemies 

everywhere trampling down their lands 

from the city of Lubdu and the land of Rapiku up to [the city of?] 
Elubat 

the controller of hosts of men, who enlarges boundary 

and territory, at whose feet the 

gods Anu, Asur, Samas, Ramman and [Star force into submission 

all kings and princes, the distinguished priest of Bél, 

the son of Pudil, guardian of Bél, priest of Asur, 

conqueror of the land of the Turukites and the land of Nigimti 

to its extreme limit, all of its kings, the mountain and 

forests, the boundary of the extensive land of the Kutites, the dis- 
trict (?) of the 

Ablamites and Sutites and Iaurites and their lands 

who thus enlarged boundary and territory, 

the grandson of Bél-nirari, priest of ASur and 

who subdued the armies of the Cassites and whose hand 

conquered all his opponents, who thus enlarged boundary and ter- 
ritory; 

the great-grandson of Asur-uballit, the mighty king 

whose priesthood in the temples was glorious and whose royal 

control was established unto distant lands, firmly as the mountains, 

who destroyed the forces of the extensive land of the Subarites, 

who thus enlarged boundary and territory. 

It happened that the fagade (?) of the temple of Asur, my lord, 

which faced the gate known as “the invocation of the god of the 
land” and 

the gate known as the “god of judges” 

and which in days long past was built of massive hard stone and clay, 





fell into decay, and became misplaced, because of the weakness [of 
its supports]. 

That structure, I restored. 

Its strength I secured; 
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REVERSE. 

it-ti pi®”-li a ip-ri 
8a 41U-ba-si-e e-pu-us 
a-na as-ri-Su u-ti-ir 

35. a na-ri-ia aS-ku-un 
ru-bu-u” ar-ku-u™ e-nu-ma 
as-ru Su-u” 
an-bu-su lu-di-iS na-ri-ia i” Su-me Sat-ra a-na aS-ri-Su 
lu-ti-ir i! ASur ik-ri-be-Su i-8i-im-me* 

40. 8a Su-me Sat-ra i-pa-Si-tu-ma Sum™-Su i-Sa-ta-ru 
ti lu na-ri-ia u-8am*-sa-ku a-na Sa-ab-lu-uk-ti 
i-ma-nu-u a-na me**-lim i-na-du-u i-na e-pi-ri 
u-ka-ta-mu™ i-na iSati i-ka-lu-u a-na mé 
i-na-du-u a-na bit ekliti a-Sar la a-ma-ri 

45. u-S8e-ri-bu-ma i-Sa-ka-nu wu lu as-Su-um®*™ 
ir-ri-ti Si-na-ti-na na-ka-ra a-ha-a ia-a-ba 
li-im*-na liSana na-kir-ta® lu ma-am-ma™ Sa-na-a 
u-ma-’a*-ru-ma u-Sa-ha-zu a lu me-im-ma 
i-ha-sa-sa-am®™-ma e-pu-Su i! Asur ilu si-ru 

50. a-8i-ib E-bar-sag-kur-kur-ra i! A-nu i! Bél 
i f-a a illstar® ilani rabfti il I-gi-gu 
Sa Sa-me-e i! A-nun-na-ku Sa ir-si-ti i-na naphar-su-nu 
iz-zi-i8 li-ki-el-mu-S8u-ma ir-ri-ta 
ma-ru-uS-ta ag-gi-i8 li-ru-ru-us“" Sum-S8u zér-Su 

55. el-la-su i ki-im-ta-S8u i-na mati lu-hal-li-ku 
na-as’-pu-ub mati-8u ha-la-ak ni-8si-Su i ku-du-ri-3u 
i-na pi"*-Su-nu kabti lu-sa-am-ma i! Ramman i-na 

ri-hi-is® 

li-ir-hi-su a-bu-bu Saru limnu sa-ah-ma-as-tu 
te-Su-u a-Sam-Su-tu su-um*®-ku bu-bu-tu 





60. a-ru-ur-tu bu-Sa-hu ina mati-Su lu-ka-ia-an 

mat-su a-bu-bi-iS lu-uS-ba-i a-na tili i kar-me 

lu-te-ir i! Ramman i-na be-ri-ik li-mu-ti 

mat-su li-ib-ri-ik 

EDGE. 

arah mu-bur* ilaéni fim XXV.*kam li-mu 
65. i1Sul-ma-nu Karradu 

Variants of the London Text.—23. pu. 24. London text reads a-na 
ar-kat Qmé before ruba. 25. rubfi(ideogram). 26. London text adds 
u-Sal-ba-ru-ma e-na-hu. 27. om. 28. i-Se-me. 30. Su-um. 
31. Sa-am. 31°. mi. 32. London text places ina epiri ukatamfi 
after ana mé inadfi. 33. a8-Sum. 34. lim. 35. li-Sa-na na-ki- 
ir-ta. 36. ma-ma. 37.a. 37°. mi. 38. om. 39. Ilu MAH; our 
text Ilu NIN-MAH. 40. 8amé. 41. Su. 41%. pi; ourtext ideogram 
(KA). 42. London text adds li-mu-ti. 43. un. 44. hu-ur. 45. XX. 
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55. 
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REVERSE. 


by rebuilding it of hard stone and earth masses 

obtained from the city of Ubase. 

On the same spot, I rebuilt [it] 

and my inscription I set up. 

Whoever may reign in future days, 

so far as that place is concerned, 

let him put it in repair [in case it decays through age]* and be sure 
to replace my name at its proper place, 

so that ASur may hearken to his prayers. 

But whosoever erases my name and replaces it by ais own 

or who violently removes my inscription, 

consigns it to destruction, casts it into the stream, 

or covers it up with earth, burns it in the fire, or throws it 

into the water, or within a dark chamber where it cannot be seen, 

places it, or if any one for fear of 

the [following] curses engage a bitter enemy, a wicked foe 

or a cruel slanderer or any one whomsoever, 

to seize [the inscription] or should 

he conceive any kind of a plan and carry it out, may Aésur the glo- 
rious deity 

whose seat is in the “mountain house of the lands,” may Anu, Bél, 

Ra and Is8tar, the great gods, may [each] Igigu 

of heaven, and [each] Anunaku of earth in their united strength look 
upon him 

in anger. May they curse 

him with their strongest curse, 

may they annihilate in the land his name, his seed, his power and 
his family; 

the ruination of his land, the destruction of his men and of his ter- 
ritory, 

may they decree by their power. May Ramman completely 

overpower him, may storm, destructive wind, rebellion, 

whirlwind and hurricane, drought, famine 





60. 


65. 





distress and hunger settle in his land, 
swoop down upon his land, like a violent storm, and convert it into a 


mass of ruins. 
May Ramméan with a destructive bolt strike his land. 
EDGE. 


Month of “Homage to the gods,” the 25th day, 
Archonship of Sulmanu-Karradu. 


*So the London text. 
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ny. 
ANALYSIS OF THE INSCRIPTION. 


The inscription may be divided into six sections: 1) Name 
and titles, the titles embodying a brief survey of the king’s 
military deeds (ll. 1-9). 2) Genealogy, including the name of the 
king’s father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, all of whom 
occupied the throne of Assyria before him and who all aided in 
extending its boundaries (Il. 10-24). 3) Description of the resto- 
ration of a portion of the temple of ASur* which had fallen to 
decay, and of the setting up of a commemorative inscription (ll. 
25-35). This section forms the kernel, as it were, of the whole 
inscription. It was because of this building operation that the 
stone was prepared, and the several copies of it must have been 
placed in such a position, that they could have been seen. 4) The 
request addressed to the successors of the king to restore the 
structure in the event of its decay (ll. 36-39). 5) Warning 
against effacing in any way the memory of the king’s work, and 
severe curses invoked upon anyone, who disobeys in letter or 
spirit, these warnings (ll. 40-63). 6) Date (ll. 64-65). 

It will be seen from this analysis that the prologue and 
epilogue, as it were, occupy a far larger share than the gist of 
the inscription. With 24 lines of introduction and 24 lines of 
warnings and threats, 15 lines seem to suffice for telling us the 
whole story of the occasion that led to the preparation of the 
inscription. This unequal proportion between what from our 
point of view would be distinguished as incidentals and essentials 
is characteristic, not only of historical inscriptions, but of the 
epistolary literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians as well. 
For the older period, represented by the El-Amarna letters, 
the same remark holds true. What the writer in each case 
wishes to say is comprised within a few lines—the rest is embel- 
lishment. The “epistolary” and “commemorative” literature in 
Babylonia and Assyria are thus shown to have a common origin. 
The difference between the two consists essentially (1) in self- 
glorification in the case of the “commemorative” inscriptions— 
whether purely dedicatory or embodying annalistic details—as 


*Facade” as suggested below, pp. 169-70. 
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against the glorification of the person addressed in the case of an 
epistle, and (2) the addition of warnings and threats at the close 
of the former, as against the solemn prayer, often with an emphatic 
summing up the purpose of the letter, with which an official 
communication closes. 


¥ 
THE NAME OF THE KING. 


The reading of neither of the two elements of which the 
name of the king is composed, is certain. The second part SAB 
+ DAH (SAB = s4bu, “soldier”; and DAH=dabadu, 
“abundant”;) represents the verb nararu, “to help.” In combi- 
nation with the name of a deity, it might represent any part of the 
verb, but Pognon (p. 21) has made it probable that as an element 
in a proper name, a substantive formation of the stem is to be 
preferred. Two substantive forms occur written phonetically in 
proper names Na-ra-ra and Ni-ra-ri,* just as we have two 
abstract forms from the same stem, nararfitu and nirarfaitu. 
On the whole, the form with 7 seems to be the more common in 
both instances and the preference may therefore be given to 
Nirari. At the same time, it is well to bear in mind that a 
positive decision is impossible. As for the final vowels in the two 
forms (Nirari and Narara) 7 in the one case and a in the 
other, no great significance is to be attached to this variation. 
The loss of the final vowels as an indication of case-endings 
belongs to an early period of the Babylonian language, if indeed 
the pronunciation of the final vowels was ever consistently 
carried out. The vowel, if pronounced at all at the end of the 
word, must have been vague in character; and from certain 
indications, one might be led to believe that the scribe was 
influenced by the formation in question, in the choice of final 
vowels—using 7 in nirari because of the first syllable, and a in 
narara because of the a in the first syllable. In any case, the 
final vowel has no grammatical import. The 7 is neither an indi- 
cation of the genitive, nor the suffix of the first person, and it is 
not at all probable that the a of narara is the sign of the accu- 


oe, 
*The interchange between ches and hes is very common in Arabic nouns, 
al 
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sative.* Adopting the form nirari, and bearing in mind that 
the word was probably heard as nirar, with only the faintest 
suggestion of a vocalic sound at the end, the meaning of the 
second element in the name, would be “‘a helper.” 

A long controversy has been waged regarding the proper 
pronunciation of the name of the deity, who is represented by 
the ideograph IM as the “storm god,” or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, as one of the storm gods of the Babylonian- 
Assyrian religion. Oppert has recently made a strong pleat for 
Adad, as the name by which the god was known. But so far as 
the testimony goes which he has adduced, it only shows that the 
Babylonians represented the Aramaic deity Hadad or Adad by 
the ideogram IM.t{ Bezold’s syllabary (PSBA., XI., p. 173 sq.) 
points in the same direction, as Hilprecht, Assyriaca, p. 78, has 
recognized. The words in the column in which A-da-ad occurs are 
all (1) either descriptions of the god IM, or (2) names by which 
the deity was known in Babylonia, or (3) his equivalents among 
the gods of other nations. Immediately following Adad comes 
Me-er, and there is no reason, @ priori, why the preference 
should be given to the former over the latter. The common 
name by which IM was known in Babylonia was not mentioned 
in the list because it was unnecessary. The list was prepared by 
a learned scribe for instruction in “comparative mythology.” 
We may therefore conclude that neither Adad nor Mer was the 
common name of the deity in Babylonia, although he was known 
under these designations, and the ideogram IM was used in 
proper names to represent both Adad and Mer. 

That the deity AN-IM was read Rammé&n in both Bab- 
ylonia and Assyria may with every degree of probability be con- 
cluded from the evidence recently put together again by Thureau- 
Dangin.| The etymology that suggests itself for the name, “the 
thunderer”’ (from a stem 83") points conclusively to the god IM 


*In this case, we would have to assume the omission of a verb, and nararu would no 
longer refer to the deity, mentioned in the first element of the name. 

t In his article above referred to and also in the Journal asiatique, Sept.-Oct., 1895, pp. 
393-396, and in the Zeits. fiir Assyr. IX., pp. 310-314. 

tSo already in the Zl-Amarna tablets, and down to the latest period of Babylonian- 
Assyrian history. 

\| Journal asiatique, Sept.-Oct., 1895, p. 386. The note sa rimi (III R. 67, 46e) also shows 
that IM was regarded as the “god of thunder.” 
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as the one meant by ‘! Ra-ma-na, ‘! Ra-man and ‘! Ram- 
ma-nu, all of which forms occur thus phonetically written in 
_Assyrian proper names. Of these three spellings, the latter is 
clearly the most correct. The form ed from O39" would 
be ra’-ma-nu, and the assimilation of the 9 would lead to the 
reduplication of the m, i.e, ram-ma-nu. The form Ra-man 
shows again that the final vowel was not pronounced or only 
faintly heard as a short a—hence Ra-ma-na. Weare justified 
therefore in writing Ramman. But it is also certain that AN-IM 
was known as Im-me-ru, and it is strange that Pognon (p. 22), 
who already refers to the name Na-ra-am ‘!Im-me-ru should 
have overlooked this fact. Thureau-Dangin, in the article quoted 
above, now calls attention to this form Im-me-ru asthe name of 
the storm god, and which is vouched for in the early Babylonian 
period by its occurrence both in proper names and independently 
in tablets of the Hammurabi period.* Moreover, the form 
Immeru or Immer—both occur—suggests the origin of the 
ideographic designation of the god as IM, which seems clearly 
to be derived from Im-me-ru by the artificial “acrologistic” 
process which accounts for so many of the phonetic values of the 
cuneiform syllabary.t| There is considerable force therefore in 
Thureau-Dangin’s plea that Immeru is the real name of the 
storm deity, and that Ramman as “the thunderer” merely 
represents an epithet by which he was known. A point in favor 
of this assumption, is that the ideogram in question not only has 
the phonetic value Im, but also mer (and mur). The name 
accordingly was divided into two parts and each employed 
as a phonetic value for the sign. Many of the gods have such 
additional designations to their real names, and are occasionally 
referred to by epithets descriptive of their powers. I am myself 
inclined to believe that Im-me-ru represents the oldest name 
of the storm god, and that he continued to be so called in 
Babylonia even to a late day. But no evidence has as yet been 
brought forward for the use of the name in Assyria. Here, so 

*Meissner, Altbabyl. Privatrecht, No. 35, 22. That the name appears without the 
determinative for deity is of no consequence. See Meissner, p. 92. 


t+ That at least 80 phonetic values of cuneiform signs are to be traced back to Babylonian 
words can hardly be denied by even the most violent adherents of the Sumero-Akkadian 


theory. 
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far as actual testimony goes, the storm god was known as Ram- 
man, and admitting that this was originally only an epithet, still 
it appears to have become a very general designation, and hence 
pending evidence to the contrary, it is preferable to assume that 
in the name of the Assyrian king whose inscription we are con- 
sidering, IM is tobe read Ramman. The Old Testament in its 
preservation of }Wa""M"D (2 Kgs. 5:18), 7. e., House of the god 
Ramman, and of the proper name yia730 testifies at least to the 
use of Ramméan as an actual name of the deity and not merely as 
an epithet. The great geographical list of Dhutmose III. also 
vouches for a place known as Ramannay in Syria (Miller, Asien 
und Europa, p. 289). Now that we are beginning to see how close 
the contact was from the earliest period of Babylonian-Assyrian 
history between Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand—and 
the entire “Westland” on the other—it is not at all impossible 
that the use of Ramméan as a designation of the storm god in 
Assyria was due to “Aramaic” influences. At all events, there 
is certainly some connection between Ramman and Wa" of Aram, 
and with this we must for the present rest content. 


ve 
THE TITLES OF THE KING. 


In contrast to the inscriptions of the later Assyrian kings, 
Ramméan-nirari contents himself with comparatively few titles in 
the proper sense. He is a “prince,” a “guardian of the gods,” 
a “king” (1. 8) and a “priest of Bél.” It so happens that he 
does not call himself “king of Assyria.” That he used this title, 
however, is shown (a) by the two-lined inscription, III R. 6, iii, 
No. C, and (6) by the synchronous history (col. i, 24). He accords 
the title, also, to his father and grandfather, in the inscription 
published in the Trans. Soc. of Bibl. Archeol., IV., p. 347; 
and in our inscription, the great-grandfather likewise is called 
“a great king.” Beside the title “king of Assyria,” we may add 
another one, Sar ki8sati, “king of the legions,’ to which he 
appears to have given the preference over all others. So in the 
inscription I R. 6, iii, B. 1, probably also ibid. A, on the sword, 
published in the Trans. Soc. of Bibl. Archeeol., and on a brick, pub- 
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lished I R. 6, No. iv, his son Shalmaneser I. calls his father Sar 
kissati. It was a more inclusive title and was introduced into 
Assyria in imitation of the custom of Babylonian monarchs, its 
novelty being a factor in lending it popularity. Again, it is to be 
noted that whereas he calls his father and grandfather by the old 
title of the rulers of Assyria, isakku, or priest of the god Ashur, 
he assumes the higher dignity as the Sakanaku of all gods— 
the “guardian” as it were of all temples. To emphasize a cer- 
tain control that he claims over at least a portion of what once 
belonged to Babylonian rulers, he adds to his offices “priest of 
Bél.” Bél is a synonym for Babylonia and such a haughty title 
must have been particularly painful to the rulers of the south— 
an encroachment upon their privileges. The use of it, however, 
proves that the “‘Cassites” whom Ramman-nirari claims to have 
subdued are the “Cassite”’ rulers of Babylonia, and not the people 
of Elam.* Ramméan-nirari’s titles in this way, though compara- 
tively simple, reflect growing power and increasing haughtiness, 
which reach a climax in the days of Tiglath-pileser I. 


Vid. 
RAMMAN-NIRARI'S CONQUESTS. 


Like a refrain, the words “enlarger of territory and boundary”’ 
ring through the first two sections of the inscription (ll. 1-24). 
This constitutes Ramman-nirari’s boast and he extends the epi- 
thet to his three predecessors. Most of the people mentioned 
by him, are known to us from later inscriptions. Grouped 
together in the order in which they are mentioned, we have 
the Cassites, Kutites, Lulumites, Subarites, the cities of Lupdi 
and Elubat, the lands of Rapiku, Turuki and Nigimti, the 
Ablamites, Sutites and Iaurites. At the time that Ramman- 
nirari ascended the throne, the Cassite dynasty still had complete 
control over Babylonia, but their power was on the wane. Ram- 
m&n-nirari tells us that his grandfather overcame the Cassites, 
and the “synchronous” history (col. i, 18-23) bears out the 
statement that Bel-nirari succeeded in enlarging his own domin- 
ion at the expense of the Cassites. At that time Kurigalzu 


* Winckler admits this as possible (Gesch., p. 159). He might have gone further and 
adopted it as the more probable view. See below under section VII. 
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occupied the throne. This same history tells us that the district of 
Lulumi was ceded by Nazimaruttas to Ramméan-nirari after an 
engagement in which Assyrians were the conquerors. These 
Lulumi, together with the Ablami and Kuti, engage the active 
attention of Assyrian kings down to the days of Tiglath-pileser I.* 
After that, the Lulumites disappear but the Ablamites are found 
in inscriptions of Sennacherib by the side of the Sutites, and “the 
widely extended land of Kuti” is mentioned as late as Cyrus (V 
R. 35, 31). From the manner in which the Kutites, Ablamites, 
Sutites and Iaurites are grouped together when Pudil’s conquests 
are referred to (1. 15) we may be permitted to conclude that all 
these districts represent the extension of Assyrian power to the 
east and southeast; and Lulumit lies in this same region. The 
precise position, however, of these lands is still a matter of doubt. 
In general, it may be said that the nations here referred to are the 
wild hordes extending to the east of the Tigris from the boundary 
of Elam, northward and northeastward into the Kurdish mountain 
region. The districts of Turuku and Nigimti occur only here. 
They probably lay likewise to the east, perhaps northeast of Assyria. 
Pudil’s campaigns appear to have been restricted to this region. 
It is tempting to suppose that the districts subdued by him are 
enumerated in a running list from north to south. Turuku and 
Nigimti would thus represent the northeastern limits of his con- 
quests while the Sutites and Iaurites would belong to the south- 
east. Sharp limitations were probably never drawn. We are 
dealing with wild hordes who roamed at large over large districts. 
Ablamites, indeed, are found to both sides of the Euphrates, but 
those lying to the west are distinguished by Tiglath-pileser I. 
(col. v, 47) as “Aramaic” Ablami. The expression incidentally 
confirms the propriety of placing the Ablami, when occurring with- 
out any specification, to the east, more precisely, northeast of 
Babylonia. On the other hand the conquest of the Subarites 


* Shalmaneser I. refers to them, III R., 3, No. 3; Tiglath-pileser I., III R., 5, No. 2, 
where twenty-five cities are spoken of as having been conquered and destroyed by the king. 

+ The identity of Lulumi (or -me) with Lulubi (or -bu) suggested by Tiele (Gesch., p. 158, 
note) is extremely plausible. So also Hommel (Gesch., 451). The conclusions drawn by 
Scheil (Recueil, etc., XVII., p. 38) as to the situation of Lulubu are properly rejected by 
Hilprecht (OBL, I., 2, p. 31, note 4). Accepting the proposed identity of Lulumi or Lulubi 
the reference to this land in the so-called “Stele of Zohab” (Recueil, etc., XIV., p. 103) 
carries us back to the times of Sargon I. Its occurrence with Kassu Sutu Subartu (= Subari) 
in the “ Dibbarra”’ legend (K. 2619, col. iv, ll. 9-14, Beitr. z. Assyr., II., p. 429) as in our text 
is another point in favor of the identification. 
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represents the extension of the Assyrian power to the west and 
southwest. The limits of the conquests on this side are defined 
as extending from Lubdi to Elubat (see p. 168). This land, too, 
appears to have been controlled at one time by the Cassite kings 
of Babylonia (Synchronous History, col. i, 21) and from the fact 
that it was cut off from their dominion already by the great- 
grandfather of our king, it would appear that the attack upon the 
Cassites was begun in an indirect fashion by pruning, as it were, 
the districts lying outside of Babylonia proper. The attack upon 
Babylonia itself does not appear to have been made in the days of 
Ramman-nirari. The further decline of the Cassite power during 
the century following upon Ramméan-nirari rendered this step 
possible at the close of the twelfth century, but not before the 
Cassites had been driven from the control of the south by a great 
conqueror known as Nebuchadnezzar I. 


VIII. 
THE GODS OF RAMMAN-NIRARI. 


It is worthy of note, that despite the fact that Asur was the 
chief deity of the land as the patron of the capital city of Asur, 
Ramman-nirari recognizes Anu’s position as the “theoretical” 
head of the pantheon. When confessing his dependence for his 
successful career upon the favor of the gods, he begins with Anu 
and then enumerates the great triad Adur, Sama3 and Ramman. 
Later on, in the history of the Assyrian power, ASur assumes such 
vast proportions that he comes to hold a place by himself — usurp- 
ing, as it were, the rank of Anu—and the great triad is definitely 
constituted as Sin, Sama3 and Ramman. [Star lags behind and 
despite her supremacy as the goddess of battle par excellence, 
she does not take rank with the gods of the triad. As an inher- 
itance from an earlier age, a triad of gods is formed by Anu, Bél 
and Ka, which already in the days of Hammurabi are employed 
as comprehending the three great divisions of the universe, 
heaven, earth and water. It is interesting to observe, what looks 
like an attempt at a compromise between the two triads, made by 
Rammén-nirari. At the beginning of his inscription, he invokes 
Anu as the head of the pantheon, the secondary triad (Aéur, 
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Sama’ and Ramman) and [Star as the chief female divinity. At 
the close he assigns to ASur a place by himself, then takes up the 
older triad Anu, Bél and Ka and once more “tags on” the men- 
tion of the “great goddess,” NIN MAH. The four deities are 
comprised under the designation “great gods.” Finally, with a 
play upon the “divine” element in his own name, Ramman being 
his particular “helper,” he calls upon the god of storms to mani- 
fest his destructive power to an especially intense degree. The 
Igigi and Anu-naki are simply the lower order of gods—the group 
of spirits who are sharply differentiated from “the great gods.” 


IX. 
THE TEMPLE OF ASUR. 


The sacred edifice whose “ fagade,” according to the interpreta- 
tion proposed (see pp. 169-70), RammAn-nirari restores, stood in 
the city of A8sur—the old capital of Assyria. Its history may be 
traced back to Samsi-Ramman (about 1700 B. C.) who calls him- 
self the builder of the “house of ASur.”* The term “builder,” as 
has been recognized, is distinct from “founder,” and there is every 
reason to believe that the structure is even older than Samsi- 
Ramman. Succeeding rulers—so one whose name is read Iri- 
Sum+ by Winckler (Geschichte, p. 153)—were engaged in 
embellishing the sacred edifice. Ramman-nirari I. falls into line, 
and his successors manifest an equal zeal in restoring portions that 
were threatened with ruin,—so, e. g., ASur-ri8-i3i.{ Around 
this edifice, the most precious recollections of the Assyrian rulers 
centered, for it was as the “priests of ASur,’”’ devoted to his ser- 
vice in his temple, that they served, as it were the apprenticeship 
which fitted them for their future réle as conquerors. It was 
from the city in which that temple stood, that they began to 
enlarge their territory, and their deity grew in equal proportion 
to the increasing power of his subjects. The city of Asur became 
the country of Asur. When in the ninth century ASurnagirbal 
definitely removed the capital of the country from ASur to a place 
further north, the god also changed his residence. A new temple 
was erected to him at Kalbu and from this time on, we hear noth- 
ing further of the time-honored structure at Asur. 


*I R. 6, No. 1. + IR. 6, No. 2. 
tIII R. 3, No. 6, ll. 8-11. We may confidently restore the name i! ASur inl. 8. 
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X. 
GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 


Having thus treated of the general aspects presented by the 
inscription, it will be proper to justify the translation and inter- 
pretations proposed by a consideration of the words and passages 
that call for comment. 

1. The phrase simat ili appears to be used by Ramman-nirari, to 
emphasize his worthiness to occupy the throne of Assyria. Literally, it 
signifies “the ornament of the god,” but it is used in a more general way 
as “worthy” of a deity and “befitting” toa deity. See the passages in 
Delitzsch, Hdw., p. 235 b. In accord with this the phrase la simAte sig- 
nifies “unworthy.” Sennacherib thus speaks of a hated rival as having 
been ana la simate-su (I R., 41, 17) “improperly” put on the throne 
of Babylon. When Ramman-nirari calls himself one, who is regarded 
as a person worthy of being singled out for distinction by a god, it is 
much the same as when a modern ruler ascribes his position to “divine 
grace.” 

2. The spelling S8a-ka-an-ki is curious. One should expect Sa-ka- 
an-na-ak or S8akanaki. Neither Pognon nor Peiser caught the force 
of the expression at the close of this line. Their mistake consisted, in 
combining the words with the beginning of the next line, viz: 

3. nir dapnuti—the reading of which is now rendered certain by the 
duplicate. This phrase, however, is quite independent of mukin ma- 
haze. Oppert’s translation, “qui a établi ses cités fortes contre les 
incursions des hordes Cissiennes, etc.,” is no improvement. Nir is a sub- 
stantive (from a stem "3 [c/. line 18], cognate to ""3 from which we 
obtain niru, “yoke”) standing in a construct relation to dapnuti, and 
signifying “subduer.” Dapnuti is the plural of dapnu which is a 
synonym of karradu (II R., 39, 2a). Instead, however, of combining 
dapnuti as an adjective with umman (so Delitzsch, Hdw., 226 b) which 
is hardly legitimate, I take umman Ka8ii, etc., as standing in apposi- 
tion to dapnuti. Of course we may translate “the mighty ones of the 
armies,” etc., but this construct relation would necessarily have to be inter- 
preted as conveying apposition, like in English “the city of Chicago” =the 
city, Chicago. Separating nir dapnuti in this way from mukin 
mahaze, the latter phrase, I take it, describes the king’s firm hold upon 
the cities of his realm. As Asur is spcken of by Tiglath-pileser I. 
(col. i, 2)as mukin sarruti, “firmly establishing the king’s rule,” so 
Rammian-nirari boasts of his “strong control.” 

6. The correct reading Lupdi (instead of Kupdi) was already sug- 
gested by Tiele (Gesch., 141). Through the duplicate, this line becomes 
clear. A town of Lu-ub-di, situated in northern Babylonia is men- 
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tioned in the so-called “Synchronous History” (II R., 65, ii, 22). We 
there learn that Tiglath-pileser I., King of Assyria (about 1130 B.C.), 
conquered “Akarsallu up to Lubdi, the Ab{lamites* and] Subites till 
Rapik.” From this passage we may conclude that Rapik is to be sought 
considerably to the northwest of Lubdi. Eluhat—which can only be 
a proper name, Oppert notwithstanding—is to be sought still further 
north and west. 

14. The word at the close of this line is obscure. The London text 
reads gu-nu just as line 22, the same text, has ku-un against ku-un- 
nu in our version. ‘Oppert taking it as a noun from 435 translates “protec- 
tor,” but the passage in the Sargon inscription (cyl. 18) mupalliku gu- 
un-ni-Su argues against Oppert’s view. From the context in the Sargon 
cylinder some such meaning as “the one who appropriated his [or their] 
district” seems to be called for. See Scheil’s note (Recueil, etc., p. 139). 
The passage he quotes from Samsi-Ramman has nothing to do with 
our view. His reading of the passage, moreover, is erroneous. Meissner- 
Rost (Bauinschriften Sanheribs, p. 39) suggest “ Wohnsitz.” 

22. Oppert’s rendering ana rukati “to distant lands” is preferable 
to Peiser’s “to distant days.” 

23. For musipib el-la-at, etce., Oppert proposes “who reduced to 
slavery the tribes,” etc. Two passages, however, in Sennacherib’s inscrip- 
tions show the improbability of such a rendering. In the inscription of 
Bavian, |. 37, we read pu-hur-8u-nu u-sap-pi-ih-ma u-par-ri-ir 
el-lat-su-un. The parallel passage, Taylor cylinder iv, 42, reads 
ellati-Su u-sap-pi-ib-ma u-par-ri-ir pu-hur-8u. Hence, ellatu 
=pubur, 7. e., “masses” or “forces” and sapahu=pararu, i.e, 
“break to pieces, destroy.” 

25. Lines 25 to 34 contain a number of difficulties. In the first place, 
our text reads, |. 28, 8a i-na pa-na it-ti pi-li w ti-ti ip-Su as 
against ina pa-na ip-8u of the London copy. In my article, ZA., X., 
pp. 44-45, I have suggested that the words it-ti pi-li u ti-it-ti con- 
stitute a varia lectio for it-ti pi-li t ip-ri (1.32) and which by an 
error in dictation (see my article, pp. 46-48) were inserted at a wrong 
place. In any case, the words are unnecessary in |. 28. Their only purpose 
could be, to emphasize the fact that the sir-la-la was rebuilt of the 
same material of which it was originally constructed—hard stone and 
clay; and, surely, this is nothing remarkable. Nor does one see why the 
scribe should in this case, have used titu in one place as against ipru 
in the other. Moreover, in ll]. 28, 29 the narrative is concerned with the 
age and decay of the structure in question, and the mention of the material 
rather interrupts the context. The preference is therefore to be given to 
the reading in the London text. The variant ti-ti for ip-ri is, how- 
ever, a welcome aid in settling the meaning of ll. 31, 33. Strange as it 
may seem, Ramméan-nirari imports not merely stone but also earthmasses 


* Distinguished as the Aramaean (or western) Ahlamites (Prism, col. v, 46). 
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from a distant place— Ubase, which belonging to mat tamdi or “sea 
district” (II R., 53, 3; see also II R., 60, 27) is to be sought beyond the 
Euphrates in the northeast of Assyria and probably in the Lebanon 
mountain range. Pilu, originally alabaster,* is used so generally for 
hard, quarried stone that one cannot be certain of its precise application. 
It is probable that a kind of marble rather than soft alabaster is intended 
in our passage. In general, the sense of the entire passage (Il. 25-34) is 
now clear. A portion of the old temple of Asur has fallen to decay and 
is restored by the king with material brought from Ubase. The suffix in 
aSri-Su (I. 34) must refer to sir-la-la (1. 25) and the line “to its place 
I restored” emphasizes, that the king was careful to rebuild the sir-la- 
la at precisely the same place and to restore it to its exact former con- 
dition. By reading with Delitzsch (Hdw., p. 520 a) u-pi-bi-ir, 1. 30, 
(instead of -ti with Peiser) and taking the word in the sense of “restore” 
for which there is abundant evidence, the interpretation proposed is 
justified. 

The phrase dannasut ak-8ud, which occurs a number of times in 
the historical inscriptions (see Delitzsch, Hdw., 224a) is generally ren- 
dered “its foundation I reached.” The evidence, however, does not 
appear altogether satisfactory for attaching to dannatu the force of 
“foundation.” The word means “strength” and is applied to a fortress 
as a place of strength. In combination with kaSAdu, it is used to 
emphasize the secure establishment of the foundation for a building. 
So, e. g., Tiglath-pileser (col. vii, 76,77) “its ground I cleaned dannasu 
aksud, its foundation on strong mountain stone I laid.” Similarly, 
Sargon (Lay., 33,16). In view of this, it seems preferable to interpret the 
phrase in a more general way as “its strength I secured” (a) by making 
its foundation firm, or (b) as in our text, by a structure of marble and 
clay, carefully chosen. Nis il mati and I] daiani (ll. 26, 27) are the 
names of two gates, as Pognon already recognized. The word ni8 is well- 
known from the incantation texts and can only mean “invocation.” The 
“god of the land” is probably ASur; the “god of judges” perhaps Samas 
who is the great divine “judge” par excellence. The use of ib-bi-is 
(1. 29 from a stem CM) is interesting, as pointing to the manner in which 
the edifice “decayed.” The foundation no longer being strong enough, 
it became “dislocated.” The conjunction U is employed here as the 
Hebrew and Arabic wa to indicate the reason for the dislocation “for it 
had become weak.” 

We may now proceed to a consideration of the difficult term sir-la- 
la. Pognon (p. 36) reads mus-la-la and takes the word as a synonym 
of sululu, “roof.” He is followed by Hommel (Gesch., p. 502). But 
the structure referred to cannot be a roof. The king would hardly place 
an inscription (1. 35) on the roof of a building; nor could a roof well be 


* Meissner und Rost, Bauinschriften Sanheribs, p. 23. 
+dannasu=dannatsu. 
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described as being situated between (or opposite) two gates. Oppert pro- 
poses “un tableau en briques vernissées.” From the context we may 
conclude (1) that the sir-la-la formed a part of the temple, (2) that it 
was a construction of considerable magnitude, (3) of hard stone and clay, 
(4) that it had to be firmly built to prevent it from being dislocated, 
(5) that it faced two gates and hence (6) that while within the sacred 
enclosure, it belonged to the exterior portion of the temple, suitable (7) 
for placing an inscription. The favorite place for dedicatory inscriptions 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians being at the entrance to a build- 
ing or to a portion of it, everything points to the sir-la-la as one of the 
main entrances to the temple. I would therefore propose to see in sir- 
la-la the technical term for one of the great fagades that, we know, formed 
a prominent feature of the Assyrian temples and palaces. As for the word 
itself, the suggestion may be hazarded that it is a compound of sir and 
la-la. Sirru, as is well known, is a term for some part of a door (see 
Delitzsch, Hdw., s.v.). From the fact that there was an upper and a lower 
sirru and from the connection in which the term occurs with nukusu 
“socket” and askuppatu “threshold,” it would seem that sirru is 
the portal itself.* The addition of “lala”—“superior, grand”—would 
properly convey to sir-la-la the meaning of “fagade,”—a “portal 
structure” as it were. 

37. aSru is used here, as elsewhere, much like the Hebrew Dipan for 
a place, as well as for a structure— particularly a sacred one—erected on 
the place. 

41. The use of the shafel of masaiku in the monolith of Ashur- 
nasirbal (I R. 27, 58) in connection with abatu “destroy” aids us 
in specifying the force of the verb in our passage. It isa “violent” + 
removal of the inscription against which the king protests. Oppert’s 
proposition to render ana Sahlukti “to be repolished” is not accepta- 
ble. Such a meaning does not suit the context in a phrase like “Sablukti 
biti” (III R. 61, 21a). The form uSazaku in the “Stele of Zohab” 
(Recueil, etc., XTV., p. 103) for uSamsaku is interesting. 

42. The various possible ways of destroying the tablet are grouped in 
pairs: “Whoever erases my name or writes his own—violently removes 
my inscription or consigns it to destruction—casts it into streams or 
covers it with earth—burns it in fire or throws it into water— puts it in 
a dark place [or] deposits it in a spot where it cannot be seen.” Arrang- 
ing the phrases in this way, the apparent redundancy is explained, and 
through the parallelism, the precise meaning of words that would other- 


* One can speak of an upper and lower portal, IT R., 18, c. 56, 57. There does not appear 
to be any direct connection between sirru and Hebrew "\"X%. Meissner-Rost (Bauin- 
schriften, etc., pp. 45-46) take sirru as the “socket,” but in the “‘Sennacherib” passage in 
question ‘‘ portal ’’ suits the context far better. The king places a costly stone as a support 
to the portal of the various gates of his palace. The meaning of the stem “‘ move hither and 
thither”’’ (according to Meissner-Rost) applies to a portal rather than a socket. 

t Cf. Arabic samaka “seize hold of.” 
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wise be obscured.* So it is clear that the mention of melu in ]. 42 is 
introduced as a proper contrast to epiru whereas in ll. 43, 44 “the 
throwing into the water” is the complement to “burning in fire.” There 
is no justification therefore to seek for so remote an interpretation — 
apart from other objections—for 1. 42, as Oppert proposes.t Again, the 
obscure ideograph AZAG-AN in 1. 44 becomes an evident synonym to 
aSar la a-ma-ri. Pognon already suggested the reading bit ekliti, 
and the numerous passages furnished by Belser (Beitr. zur Assyr., II., p. 
153) in which aSar la am&ri and bit ekliti occurs side by side with 
precisely the same verbs 8akanu and the shafel of é6rébu as in our 
passage, place the proposed reading beyond all reasonable doubt. It is 
true that AZAG has generally the sense of ellu, bright,—the very 
reverse of eklitu, but parallels may be brought forward from many 
languages to this interchange between “light” and “darkness” in the 
case of the same word. At the beginning of the Talmudic treatise 
“Pesachim,” there is a long discussion as to whether "4X means “evening” 
or “morning”; in Aramaic "43 is used for “blindness” as well as 
for “sight” and our own English “lurid” is colloquially though incor- 
rectly applied to something “bright” as well as to that which is “gloomy.” 
The possibility, however, might also be considered of AZAG-AN being 
employed as a “euphemistic” expression, in order to avoid the unpleasant 
suggestion aroused by the real phrase. In view of the fact, however, 
that the phonetic reading bit ekliti actually occurs, such a supposition 
need hardly detain us. 

46. “These curses” is a reference to ll. 50-63. The king, anticipating 
the curses that will be hurled against the one who is guilty of any mis- 
chief done to his inscription, declares that instigation to wrong-doing 
will be punished upon the instigator, precisely as though the latter had 
acted directly. The punishment cannot be avoided by a subterfuge. 

Each one of the nouns mentioned in II. 46, 47 has an adjective attached 
to it: (1) aba belongs to nakara, (2) limna to ia-a-ba and (8) 
nakirta lisana. The latter word is used for the one “possessing” an 
evil tongue, i.e., the calumniator. 

50. On B-har-sag-kur-kur-ra “the mountain house of the lands” 
where the gods dwell, see Jeremias, Babyl. Assyr. Vorstellungen, etc., 


pp. 59-62. 


*The points of resemblance between the phrases used by RammaAn-nirari and those 
which are found at the close of the prism of Tiglath-pileser I. (col. viii, ll. 63-76 and 83-88) 
are too striking to be accidental. The phrases in question appear to have belonged to the 
“‘stock-in-trade”’ of the scribes who handed them down from one generation to the other. 
The formulae were of course subject to certain variations. Prof. D. H. Mueller’s arrange- 
ment of the “ blessings and curses” in the Babylonian and Assyrian royal inscriptions (Die 
Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, pp. 14-19) casts a new light upon the method of 
literary composition employed by the ancient scribes of Mesopotamia. 

{He reads misi (sic/ and translates “‘rejects”). Dr. Muss-Arnolt calls my attention 
to the fact that Flemming already suggested (Goett. Gel. Anz., 1889, p. 8678q.) toread mi-sim 
“oblivion.” We should expect masi or ma-se as IV R.2, 50, 344 ana la ma-se-e. 
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51. The singulars Igigu and Anunaku are to be taken with Oppert 
in the distributive sense. Nin-Mah, “great lady,” is evidently intended 
here as a designation for [star, though elsewhere used for Bau, Sarpani- 
tum, Gula and other goddesses. 

52. Oppert and also Meissner (Altbabyl. Privatrecht, p. 114) have cor- 
rectly seen that the word at the end of the line is naphar-sSu-nu. 

62. Meissner, Joc. cit., gives the preference to the reading libri in 
the London text. He overlooks, however, as does strangely enough also 
Oppert, that not only has the new text very distinctly ina be-ri-ik, but 
that in the new edition of the London text (IV R., 39) the sign follow- 
ing -ri is -ik, and not -8u. The sign li which follows, requires only 
four pairs of the double angle wedge; the fifth pair belongs to the pre- 
ceding sign, which is thus proved to be ik. 

64. Regarding the identification of the month mubur ilani, which 
signifies apparently “offering to the gods,” I should like to suggest that 
the first month of the Babylonian calendar, the month Nisan, is here 
meant. This month is ideographically written as the “month (or festival) 
of the sanctuary.”* Such a designation points, distinctly, to religious 
observances of some kind. At the beginning of this month there was 
celebrated the great festival of Zagmuk, on which occasion Marduk, 
followed by his consort, his son Nabu and other gods, was carried in sol- 
emn procession along the main street of Babylon. Jensen, indeed, would 
specify the designation “month of the sanctuary” as a reference to the 
fates of mankind which were determined at the festival by the god, sitting 
in the “chamber” or “sanctuary of fates” (Kosmologie der Babylonier, 
p. 87). Be that as it may, the New Year’s festival was marked by 
homages paid to the great gods in general. Sacrifices and offerings 
formed a feature of the Zagmuk festival already in the days of Gudea 
(inscription G, col. iii, 6-iv, 17). It would be appropriate therefore to 
call the month mubur ilani, “offering” or “homage” to the gods. 


*On the ideographic form see Muss-Arnolt, ‘Assyro-Babylonian Months” (Journal of 
the Soc. of Bibl. Lit., X1., pp. 76, 77). 
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I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The purpose of this thesis is to compare the Hebrew text of 
the first eight chapters of Zechariah with the ancient versions, 
and to examine the variations presented in the versions. In the 
presentation of the results, I have received suggestions from 
Workman’s The Text of Jeremiah, and from Patterson’s The 
Septuagint Text of Hosea. But I have tried, as far as possible, 
to consider the nature of every variation more carefully than 
Workman did, and to classify the variations more logically than 
Patterson. It is not the purpose to write a commentary on the 
book or notes upon the text, but simply and concisely to pre- 
sent the variations in the different versions and classify them 
according to their probable origin. Consequently there is no 
attempt made to explain all technical names and expressions com- 
mon in the works of textual criticism. 

The most important of all the versions is the Septuagint, and 
I have examined it more carefully than any other version. The 
LXX. of Zech. 1-8 seems to be the work of one man, per- 
haps different from the translator of the remaining chapters of 
the book. The translation is a very careful and excellent presen- 
tation of the original. But it is less literal than the LXX. trans- 
lation of other portions of the Old Testament, and presents many 
interesting variations. There are cases of suggestive additions, 
of careless omissions, of free paraphrase, and of unintelligible 
translation. The next in importance is the Vulgate, which gives 
a very accurate and faithful translation of Zech. 1-8, and con- 


* A Dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Literature 
of The University of Chicago, May 1, 1893, in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 


Philosophy. 173 
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tains fewer variations than the LXX., the Peshitto or the Targum. 
Therefore, it seems that the MSS. used by the Latin translator 
were not much different from the MSS. underlying the present 
Massoretic text. The Targum Jonathan of these chapters, like 
all other Targumim, is full of paraphrases and interpretations. 
But it furnishes many important suggestions, and, in a few cases, 
gives a better reading than that of the Massoretic text. 

The Peshitto of Zech. 1-8 is also useful for textual criticism. 
True it is that the Syriac translation is, in general, free, obscure, 
and inaccurate; but many of its variations are to be accepted in 
preference to the Massoretic text. Besides these four chief ver- 
sions the Arabic version has been consulted, which differs but 
little from the LXX., and the valuable translations by literal 
Aquila, cautious Theodotion and clever Symmachus. 


LITERATURE. 


For the constitution of the text the following books and 
editions have been used and consulted: 
Baer and Delitzsch’s edition of the Hebrew text, Tischendorf’s sixth 


edition of the Septuagint, and the texts of the other versions as found in 
the London Polyglot, Origen’s Hexapla, and Stier-Theile’s Polyglot. 

Some of the works constantly consulted are: 

Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. 

C. H. H. Wright’s Zechariah and his Prophecies. 

W. H. Lowe’s “Zechariah” in Ellicott’s O. T. Commentary for 
English Readers. 

A. Kohler, Die Weissagungen Sacharjas, chap. 9-14, Erlangen, 1861-2. 

Hitzig-Steiner’s Die zwélf Kleinen Propheten. 

T. W. Chambers’ “Zechariah” in Lange’s Commentary. 

Maurer’s Commentarius in Vetus Testamentum. 

Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the O. T. 

Keil’s Minor Prophets. 

Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, ete. 

For the sake of convenience and simplicity, Syriac and Arabic 
words are written in ordinary Hebrew characters. 


VARIATIONS IN GENERAL. 


Variations are numerous, interesting and, in some cases, 
extremely peculiar. There are many cases in which the readings 
differ in respect to the tense of a verb. For instance, the trans- 
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lators give the present tense for the past (1:6 in LXX.), the 
past for the future (8:3, in Vulg.), the future for the past (7:13; 
8:10 in LXX.), the future for the present (1:5 in LXX.), the 
present for "235 with participle (8:7 in LXX.), ete. The ver- 
sions present also a few changes in regard to the person and 
number of a verbal form; e. g., plural for singular (2:17 in Tar- 
gum), 3d pers. for 1st pers. (2:15 in Pesh.), Ist pers. sing. for 
3d pers. plur. 8:8 in LXX.), 3d pers. plur. for Ist pers. sing. (2:15 
in LXX.), etc. It may be noted also that a finite verb is given 
for a participle (1:8; 2:7 in LXX.), a participle for a finite verb 
(2:17 in Pesh.), a finite verb for an indefinite (1:14, 17; 8:21 in 
Pesh.) an imperative for an infinitive (3:4 in LXX.), etc. 

Not infrequently the translators change the form or construc- 
tion of a noun, violating etymological or syntactical principles or 
disregarding the sense of the passage and its relation to the con- 
text. The genitive is translated by the accusative (1:17 in 
LXX.), the nominative by the accusative (7:2 in LXX., Vulg., 
Targ., Pesh.), the accusative by the nominative (7:7 in LXX., 
Vulg., Pesh.), the vocative by the accusative (2:11 in LXX.), 
etc. The plural is given in translation for the singular in the 
Hebrew (4:12; 7:5 in LXX.), the absolute state for the construct 
state (7:9; 8:16 in LXX.), a proper noun for a common noun 
where it was difficult to translate (6:14 in Vulg., Targ.), a com- 
mon noun for a proper noun not familiar to the translator (7:2 
in LXX., Pesh.), and a proper noun for another (5:11 in LXX., 
Targ., Pesh.; 7:2 in LXX.). A proper noun is sometimes mis- 
taken for a verbal form (6:10, 14 in LXX.), and in one case an 
untranslatable foreign word is translated, and that of course inex- 
actly (5:6 in LXX.). 

The pronoun also suffers from various changes. For instance, 
2d pers. is given for 3d pers. (3:8 in Pesh.), plural for singular 
(5:5 in Targ.), an interrogative pronoun for another (5:5 in 
Targ.), etc. 

In one instance a cardinal number is rendered by an ordinal 
(1:12 in LXX. and Vulg.) In some cases one part of speech 
is given for another, e. g., a finite verb for a noun (1:3 in 
LXX.), an infinitive for a noun (4:7 in LXX.), a noun for 
a verb (7:3 in LXX.), etc. The form of a sentence is often 
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changed, e. g., the Hebrew declarative is rendered as an interrog- 
ative (1:6 in Vulg.; 8:6 in LXX., Vulg., Eng., Pesh. [ ?]), and 
vice versa the iatummagelivs translated as a declarative (1:12 in 
Vulg.), the interrogative is turned into the imperative (1:6 in 
LXX.), the declarative into the imperative (6:8 in Targ.), etc. 

Besides these, there are a great many more difficult and per- 
plexing variations. The addition and omission of letters, words, 
phrases, and sentences is very common; and their causes are 
various. We find also a few inadequate substitutions, and, in 
some cases, unnecessary repetitions. The arrangement of letters 
and words is often changed, and a new construction is given. 
Inaccurate or free translations are occasionally given, and the 
readings in the original text are obscured. 

All these variations may be classified in two groups: (1) Vari- 
ations due to the translators, and (2) variations due to the 
manuscripts. In the first division, I include those additions, 
omissions and variations of every other kind, for which the trans- 
lators are responsible; and under the second I classify those 
variations which existed in the MSS. used by the translators, those 
which are due to the condition of the MSS., and those which had 
their origin after the work of translation had been done; (3) 
variations of doubtful origin. In respect to some variations, I 
have found it extremely difficult to determine to which class they 
properly belong. It seems to be better to leave such variations 
unclassified than to attempt to theorize concerning their origin 
on the basis of mere conjecture. Therefore, I group them together 
under a third head as doubtful cases. 


I. 
I. VARIATIONS DUE PRESUMABLY TO THE TRANSLATORS. 
1. Variations arising from a different pointing.—For Moxa 


(1:8) LXX. seems to have read mex with Ddagesh in the ¥ 


and renders ray xaracxiwv. Pesh. follows this and translates 


yo>un. Keil says that mez is the form for “shady place.” 

Farst compares the word with } 3D. Bottcher would read ez. 
But Baer’s reading mbm (atter Kimchi) seems to be best, and 
is supported by the V ‘ulg. ‘ ‘in profundo.” — For nia) (2:4) 


* Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten, p, 173: “* Die Bedeutung des Wortes ist aniebenet.” 
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LXX. reads nin? and renders «is xejpas. This makes the passage 
meaningless.— Dy7"7295 (2:13). This reading is supported by 
the LXX., rots Soudevoverw atrois; Pesh. reads (W7W7Y. But Baer 
gives the correct reading D7 may) —For "98 (4:18; 6:4) LXX. 
reads “TN, but the reading ‘accepted by the Mass. Text, V ulg., 
Targ. and Pesh. is to be preferred.— For "3357 (7:3) LXX. reads 
“W277 and gives 1d dyiacua “the holy place. *__ For DEW (7:9; 
8: 16) LXX. reads Dew ane TON 33 (8:20) V ulg. reads my 
“ON and renders “usquequo.” 

2. Variations arising from a different grouping or transpo- 
sition of words.—Some of the variations in this class are inten- 
tional changes made by the translators, and a few are due to the 
corruption of the text. But most of them seem to be due to the 
careless and hasty work of the translators. 

In 1:5 Pesh. connects D°8237" with the preceding sentence, 
and destroys the beauty of the Hebrew parallelism.—Pesh. places 
TON (1:11) immediately after 139°, but the Massoretic order 
is to be preferred.— TP (at the beginning of 1:17) is connected 
by LXX. with the preceding verse.—In 2:6, Pesh. transposes the 
words FIM" and FS", but other versions agree with the Hebrew. 
— Pesh. places jOWM (3: sa at the beginning of the address, 7. e., 
immediately alter jaw SN .— For aan 90> (6:11) Vulg. reads 
pos) ant.—In 8:13 Pesh. places INN x at the end of the 
verse, and spoils the rhetorical beauty of the whole passage 
(8:9-13) which, in the Hebrew, ends as well as begins with the 
same words, D5" 72prmn .— In 8:15, Vulg. transposes Dwi" N& 
and 777" MS MN. 

3. Variations arising from ignorance, disregard, or an 
unsuccessful presentation of Hebrew idioms, or from a viola- 
tion of Hebrew syntax.—While some allowance must be made 
for the difference of idioms and syntax in different languages, 
one cannot overlook those variations which could have been 
avoided, if the translators had been more faithful to the original 
text. 

LXX. attempts to give the force of the cognate accusative 
Hsp... ssp (1:2), by rendering wpyic6y . . . dpyiv peydAny, 
which is somewhat awkward.— For N38" (1:3), Pesh. gives the 
actual impv. form "38, and fails to present the force of the 7 
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consecutive. But the Heb. is more idiomatic and therefore 
preferable— LXX. renders "7a9 (1:8) by ciorjxea, which is less 
vivid than the original.— For M2w Daw AT (1:12), LXX. gives 
tovro éBdopyxoorév éros. Vulg. follows LXX., and translates “sep- 
tuagesimus annus.” But in view of Targ., Pesh., and the Heb., 
we must reject the LXX. reading, which does not suit the context 
so well.— Targ. renders "712° (1:17) by "99M". This is impos- 
sible, because the verb is not followed by the preposition 5, but 
by 3.—For wa5i) (3:4), LXX. gives xai édvcare, and fails to 
express the peculiar force of the perf. "M7235, followed by wad 
(cf. Harper, Hebrew Syntax, § 28, 4,a). Targ. and Pesh. pre- 
sent the sense of these words fairly well, Sn they weaken the 
original force. Wellhausen reads 1W2>71.—For "22 "20 DN 
Bevan Ws (4:14) LXX. gives otro of Sv0 vioi rijs modrytos 
napeorjxact. This rendering would be for FONT WALT A Iw 
p-Nay.— For FWaNs (5:2), LXX. has mjyewy, and Vulg. “cubi- 
torum,” both of which renderings fail to express the force of the 
preposition 2. Targ. and Pesh. omit the preposition altogether. 
—For 25°73 MINST (6:5), LXX. gives exxopevovra: raparrivat ; 
Vulg. “egrediuntur ut stent”; Pesh. "7 7a"p7. But all these 
versions utterly fail to give the original meaning.— For EX PN 
(6:8), LXX. gives the extremely literal translation yjv Bopia.— 
mney (6:11), plural in form and singular in sense, is incor- 
rectly rendered by LXX. oreddvovs; Vulg. “coronas”; Arab. 
D*ONSN. Targ. gives the compromising translation 29 5°55, but 
Pesh. has the simple 85°52. The same word in 6:14 is again 
taken by Vulg. as plural, but by LXX. as singular. See Well- 
hausen, 179, on this verse—In D™274 MX NDF (7:7) LXX., 
Vulg. and Pesh. disregard MN and take "25H as the subject of 
the verb “to be” understood. Wellhausen reads 7X for MN. 
—Vulg. renders 025 (7:12) by “cor suum,” failing to express 
the collective idea of the pron. suffix in the original— LXX. 
renders MNT WD (8:3) by works ddnOwy without the article. 
Wright translates “a city of the truth,” without ascribing the 
absence of the article to the syntax of the construct state. But 
Targ. has NOWIPT RXMP.— WIP “WW (8:3) is rendered by LXX. 
Spos dyov Without the article. But Targ. and Pesh. give the correct 
translation NWP NNO. 
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4. Variations which may be ascribed to carelessness and 
inaccuracy of the translators——Under this division may be 
included many of the omissions and additions of unessential par- 
ticles, conjunctions, adverbs, pronouns, etc. For instance: 

The LXX. déye for ONS (1:3, 4, 16; 2:9, 10, 14; 3:9, 10; 5:4; 8:6, 
11, 17) loses sight of the peculiar force of the original word 
The Targ. "Y2N, and the Syr. "Va8 are better—N) (1:4) is 
omitted both by LXX. and by Pesh., but the general tone of such 
an earnest request as expressed in the passage favors its presence. 
For " (1:10; 4:5; 6:5), Pesh. gives NIY without the conjunc- 
tion before it— LXX. omits MN (1:12) and fails to present the 
emphatic force in the original.— For ""aN5 (1:14), Pesh. gives 
"VAN, which, of course, is wrong. So also in 1:17.—In 2:17, 
Pesh. renders "93 by “9MNMN3.—FI (3:9) is omitted by LXX. 
— Hm (4:2) is omitted by Pesh—In 4:6 3) and "Vax 
(twice) are omitted by Pesh.—Pesh. renders WN) (4:11, 12) 
without the conjunction and destroys the idiomatic Hebrew.— 
Dp "art (4:12), which is the noun-predicate of "ZN, is connected 
by Pesh. with MMNIS, confusing the gender. Symmachus 
also presents this error.—MNM (5:7) is omitted by Pesh.—In 
6:3 Vulg. read D°S7N1 OD.*—The second "“3Nd in 7:3 is 
omitted by Pesh.—For "9" (7:13), LXX. incorrectly gives 
cai ésrat. This error affects the LXX. translation of the following 
verbs.—Vulg. transposes "WN in 8: 9.— From "M3"3 nd9 (8:14), 
Pesh. omits 85 and renders MPEAN1. (So in London Polyglot, 
but Lee’s edition has X5).—From D™9 "20% (8:20), Pesh. 
omits 1 and takes O°"Y "2" as appositive to O%y.—In 8:21, 
Pesh. seems to have read 7728" for "aNd. 

5. Obscure rendering and the omission of difficult words.— 
In many cases, the translators attempt to give the general sense 
of a passage, in which they find some word or words too difficult 
to render literally. This brings forth an obscure and sometimes 
unintelligible translation. It seems to be more common to omit 
difficult words altogether than to give an uncertain translation 
of them. 

Pesh. renders D°OWIWT (1:8) simply by nI5°N, and hesitates 


* On 6:3 see especially Lagarde, Nominal-tibersicht, 29 rm. LXX. wapés, Targ. yau"p, 
of ashy-gray color. Aquila xdptepos, agreeing with Hebrew; Lagarde proposes to read 
S"SN%, ‘of whitish color.” 
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to express what kind of trees they are. See also the Syr. of 
1:10, 11. LXX. translates regularly by épy (cf. 6:1).—In 6:3, 
Pesh. seems to feel the difficulty connected with D"SSN, and 
omits the word altogether. Cf. 6:7—In 6:14, Vulg. renders 
amd) by “et Hem,” and Targ. also takes it as a proper name. 
But Pesh. omits the uncertain word 4M, and substitutes ew) 
NES "2. Cf. v. 10.—75%2 (7:2) part of a proper name, is ren- 
dered by LXX, and Pesh. as a common noun; & facies, NBD. 
—TMiswi . . . "Mav (8:3) isdifferently rendered by translators. 
Pesh. does not seem to be sure about the tense of these verbs, 
and avoids the difficulty by — both by the participles 
N°aN'2 and N7W0.— "MAI WN FN 5D MN (8:17) is difficult in 
construction. LXX. renders ratra rdvra éuionoa, Theodotion adds 
& before éuionca. Pesh. follows the LXX. Vulg. and Targ. have 
tried to translate the "WN, but have failed to give the force of 
ms. On the other hand, LXX. and Pesh. have preserved the 
original construction of mx D5 MN, and consequently neglected 
the word "8 .—The meaning of DIS) "WSF BIS "aT OS 
“ws DS) ssc (8:19) must have been very obscure in the 
mind of the LXX. translator, for he renders vyoreia 4 rerpas Kai 
vyoréia } méurry, vnteia } EBSOmy Kai vyoreia @ Sexdry. But Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion understand the correct meaning, and 
translate rather inexactly vyoreia 4 rod rerdptov, Kat } TOU méurrov, 
kai 4 Tov éBSdpov, Kai Tod Sexdrov.— For “WN “IF (8:20), Pesh. has 
S52, but LXX. omits "ZN. To avoid the difficulty, Henderson 
supplies "S71" between the two words. 

6. Explanatory additions—When the translators think the 
original to be too concise, too elliptical, too figurative, too obscure 
or too anthropomorphic, they supply some words or phrases by 
way of explanation. 

After "3"327 WINS (1:1) Pesh. adds the phrase N73 IM3. 
This seems to be quite a common phraseology of the prophets 
(ef. Ezek. 26:1; 31:1; Hag. 1:1, et al.), and it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the phrase may have existed in the 
original text. Kohler suggests that the word 7M means the 
day of the new moon, i.e., the first day of the month. But it is 
doubtful that ‘the first day of the month” should mean more than 
“the beginning of the month.”’ Therefore, the phrase seems to 
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be an explanatory gloss; and even if it was in the original, we 
must be grateful to the editor for omitting it—Before U3%3 (1:15) 
Targ. inserts "a9 5¥, but this reading is not supported by other 
versions.— Before N"P (1:17) LXX. adds the extra sentence 
ai ele mpos pe 6 ayyedos 6 Aadav ev évot. But this insertion seems 
to be out of place.—Vulgate explains "7 (2:4) by the additional 
phrase, “per singulos viros.”— After 58 (2:8) LXX. supplies 
Aéywv, which is unnecessary.— After “Non (3:3) Pesh. adds 
siyt", and makes its favorite phrase.— In 3:4, Pesh. gives rond7 
as the subject of y"1.—For D> (3:5) Targ. and Pesh. seem 
to have read either ED’ OMS or B10 OTS. Wellhausen, 
176: bei O° 52, vermisst man das adj. “rein.”— Before 27M 
(4:12 end), LXX. supplies ras érapvorpidas— After WD (6:13) 
Targ. adds 29.—For O°piT) (6:15) LXX. has xai of paxpav dx’ 
airav.—"Y°IW2) "WSS (7:5) is rendered by Pesh. NT™"2 
raw Nw .— In 7:11 Pesh. renders 2-zpmd by "wawad, 
which does not suit the context.— For N°p "UNS (7:13) LXX. 
év tpdmov ewe.— For ws (8:2) LXX. seems to have read powinnd 
ashy, and renders ri ‘Iepovoadip cai rv Suwv.—Targ. interprets 
pow MN (8:15) by Bowie "an"d.— For pay (8:20), LXX. 
reads O°" D%A9.—For TW" NS wpad (8:21, 22), LXX. gives 
exlyrjoa 75 mpdcwrov kupiov, and Targ. ‘ dsp ve wade yan. 

7. Double translation —The translator gives, side by side, 
different renderings of single words, when he is not quite sure of 
the original meaning. For example: In 1:8, for O°p"w LXX. 
gives xai Yapot xai moxiAo, Which would show that the translator 
himself did not know the exact meaning of the word. Cf. 6:3. 

8. Variations arising from misunderstanding or misinterpre- 
tation of a word or passage.— For "79 ja (1:1) LXX. gives vidy 
’Adda, thus making "3 and 17) 42 stand in apposition. The 
translator seems to have taken Zechariah not as grandson of Iddo, 
as in Vulg., but simply as his descendant. Soalsoin 1:7. Lowe, 
however, inclines to take the visv as a corruption of viod.—Ts™ 
PANSY occurs forty-four times in the first eight chapters, and 
eight times in the remainder of the book of Zechariah (1:3, three 
times, 4, 6, 12, 14, 16,17; 2:12, 13, 15; 3:7,9,10; 4:6, 9; 5:4; 
6:12, 15; 7:3, 4, 9, 12 twice, 18; 8:1, 2, 3, 4, 6 twice, 7, 9 twice, 
11, 14 twice, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23; 9:15; 10:3; 11:5; 12:2, 7; 
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14:16, 21 twice). In all but three places, LXX. renders xvpws 
mavroxpdtwp, and twice xvpws trav dvvduewy (1:9; 7:4). The Syriac 
translation NI"5°M corresponds to the LXX. zavroxpérwp. All the 
attempted translations fail to give the original meaning and are 
no better than the mere transliteration cafad@ (13:2). Vulg. 
gives “dominus exercituum,”’ which is perhaps the meaning in 
the original.— LXX. renders 7%" (1:5) by {&joovra, and this is 
followed by Vulg. which gives “vivent.” But the context requires 
the present tense, which is well expressed in the Hebrew. — Vulg. 
takes the whole of 1:6 as a question, but LXX. changes the inter- 
rogative sentence in the verse into an imperative sentence with 
the verb Séyeo6e.— For "MS (1:6) LXX. gives évreAoua without 
any sufficient reason.—For 1270" (1:6) LXX. incorrectly gives 
Kai drexpOnoav.— PIVasT ‘WN (1:12) is rendered by LXX. ds brepeides 
and by Targ. 15 VS NMR. But Vulg. and Pesh. agree 
with the Hebrew.—Vulg. translates M20 Daw FT (1:12) by 
“TIste iam septuagesimus annus est,”’ and does not include the 
sentence in the question introduced by "M2 9 .— ISBN (1:17) 
is incorrectly rendered by Pesh. {p"Me3; Targ. worm ; LXX. 
diuaxvOyoovra ; but Vulg. gives the correct translation “affluent.” — 
Targ. fails to give the original sense of 2:11.—For Daw; 
(3:8) Pesh. has 7""p7 vor, which is not supported by any other 
version. — M55 (3:8) is certainly a difficult word. LXX. ren- 
ders ’Avarodjv; Vulg. “Orientem” ; and Pesh. 8™7. These trans- 
lators either take the word as an equivalent of Syr. N72, or 
read M79; cf. Zech. 6:12, Isa. 4:2, Jer. 23:5, 33:15. Aquil. 
renders the word by dvadvyj, and Symm. by PAdornys. The last 
two seem to express the original most satisfactorily.— For MM5‘3 
AIIM (3:9), LAX. gives éptcow BéGpov, probably reading ATMS; 
Aquil. duayrvgw dvoiypata airys; Targ. NONIN > NIN ; Pesh. 
SIM NIN MM2. None of these readings seem to be better than 
the Hebrew, which is followed by Vulg. and Symm.— For "Mw" 
(3:9) LXX. gives Ypradjoo, and this is followed by Pesh.—LXX. 
seems to regard “25 (4:7) as an Aramaic infinitive from the 
root "ww", and renders rod xarop$éca. But this word is undoubt- 
edly a noun, as we find NV0%35 in Targ. and NMSPS TR NON in 
Pesh.; an imperative form of 7° has probably been omitted 
before "w'"I5.— AN Iwi (4:10) is rendered by Targ. "7" 
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“17.15 and by Pesh. PMMA PANN.—For 52a jaNn (4:10) 
LXX. gives rév Aibov tov xacovrépwov; Aquil. xacouréoov; Symm. 
rov kexwpiopevov; Theod. dpbpod; Vulg. “lapidem stanneum;”’ Targ. 
xn>ipwa j28; Pesh. NIWTET NEND5. None of these trans- 
lations can express the exact meaning of the original; for, in 
fact the Hebrew 53> is almost untranslatable.—"daw (4:12) 
is rendered by LXX. xdddn, and by Vulg. “‘spicae.” The former 
is better than the latter.—For "WE (4:14), LXX. gives rijs 
morytos; Aquil. orAmvorntos; Symm. édaiov; Theod. Aaumporytos. 
—LXX. takes 95372 (5:1) either as a feminine form of phy or 
as an equivalent of the Aramaic ND372, and renders Spéravov. In 
this it is followed by the Pesh., but Aquil. and Theod. render 
iipBépa; Symm. xeparis or ctAnva. LXX. is certainly mistaken. — 
For B°S78 ONS (6:3) LXX. gives roxiror yopoc; Targ. PASE 
yup; Symm. and Theod. prefer reddvot to woxidon, but Aquil. 
takes the usual meaning of D°S’2N and renders xaprepot. In 6:7 
D"L7ANM is rendered by LXX. and Targ. in the same way. But 
Theod. suggests icxvpo/; Aquil. offers an emendation by giving 
muppoi; but Symm. strangely gives cvverdrypévor.— "M7 AN IIT 
(6:8) is taken by Targ. as an imperative sentence, —"75"73 
PPT MN Dw MN) (6:10) is rendered by LXX. rapa rv 
dpxdvrwv, kal mapa Tv xpyoiwwv adris, Kal mapa TOv éreyvwxdrwv adryy. 
The translator was either ignorant that these are proper nouns, 
or regarded them as symbolical names. A similar case may be 
noted in 6:14, where 7°™4 spanuds odm> is rendered by rots 
iropevovar Kal Trois xpyoipos abris, Kai Tois éreyvwxdow airyv. (Codex 
A: adrav).— Ti NV" VT (6:13) is variously rendered. LXX. 
translates the word 7 by dperjv; Aquil. émdogéryta; another copy 
cixpéreav; still another Ségav; Vulg. “gloriam;” Targ. }"1; Pesh. 
renders the whole sentence by N72 2p) W).— LXX., Vulg., 
Targ. and Pesh. take bx ma (7:2) as in the accusative of direc- 
tion.—For mad (7:3) LXX. gives év 1 olxy.-—"S"2W2) "WANS 
(7:5) is rendered by LXX. éy rats réurras 7 év ais EB8duas. But 
Aquil., Symm., and Theod. translate év r@ réurrw kai & ro EBdou. 
The latter is the correct rendering.—For 72" YON (7:14), 
LXX. incorrectly gives yv éxdexrqv. "MIDI.... "Maw (8:3); 
Vulg. attaches two different tenses to these verbs, and translates 
‘“‘reversus sum .... et habitabo.” Pesh. avoids the difficulty by 
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rendering both by participles. Wright regards the first verb as 
a present-perfect, and the second asa present. But this does not 
suit the context so well as the LXX. kai émorpajw.... xai xara- 
oxyvoow, Which Targ. practically follows, by rendering 2°08 
“MIU “UN... .—Targ. renders NINN (8:5) by NIMES in 
order to lotinaruted the word from Mia" at the beginning of 
the verse. —The second half of 8:6 is taken interrogatively by 
LXX., Vulg., Targ., and uncertain in Pesh. Hitzig, Kohler and 
others object to it.—2"wa (8:7) is rendered by LXX. cdfw, but 


by Vulg. “salvabo.” The latter seems to be the meaning in the 
original —_D°F7ND . . . . BD (8:8) is rendered by Vulg. “in popu- 
lum....in Deum.” This literal and unintelligible rendering 


shows that the translator did not understand the meaning of the 
passage. — For M22 (8:9) LXX. gives ag’ of vxodduyra. From 
this, Hitzig concludes that LXX. read M22. Hitzig does not 
seem to have read the LXX. translation of the entire verse very 
carefully. — "37 V2 (8:10) is understood by Vulg. and Targ. to 
mean “on account of the affliction,” but Pesh. gives the correct 
translation, NON DAP ys. —pdun 91 (8:12) is rendered by 
Targ. pow YP No"T, and by Pesh. wadwa ST VT. But the 
Vulg. translation ‘semen pacis erit’” seems to be best.—For 
mo7s (8:13) LXX. gives é edAoyia and weakens the sense of the 
original. 

9. Free translation or paraphrase.—This is very common, 
as every biblical student knows, in Targ. and Pesh. The varia- 
tions in this class may be divided into two groups. 

(a) Cases in which the original sense is fairly aie 

For Dp... . S8p (1:2), Targ. gives 59 INT... TIT 
“ap .— For DSN STEN ( . ” Targ. has "32 “"3EMS8° 
"D> nooNd — For "8 tpn ’ 5 (1: : 4), LXX. gives od rpocéoyov 
Tov eicaxodoai pov, and Targ. laa ims 5. They seem simply 
to have paraphrased the same Hebrew text.— Pesh. paraphrases 
the whole of 1:5 as follows: DOP> N57 “21 WD “HAN PIN NN 
yvm.—nepwi maw" (1:11) is rendered by Targ. widow Nom 
REDD —For "Mo"5 (2:10) LXX. has owdéw. The meanings cf 
the words are opposite to each other. But this is a clear case cf 
paraphrase, because the scattering of the people from Babylon is 
practically the same as the gathering of them into Jerusalem, One 
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would expect something like "MS3p (Wellhausen, loc. cit., 175).— 
LXX. paraphrases MI¥573 (3:4) by rodjpy— For MwN >> (4:2), 
LXX. gives érdvw airjs. (It is equivalent to the preceding 7759, 
Wellhausen, 177).—For "M73 (4:6) Targ. has “""a%2.—Targ. 
takes 5935 "7 (4:7) as referred to Rome, and gives a very full 
paraphrase of the whole verse—For M5°N7 (5:6), LXX. gives 
ro perpov, and Vulg. “amphora,”’ both of which are inferior to 
Symmachus’ transliteration oi¢i— For "330 (7:3), Vulg. gives 
“vel sanctificare me debeo,” and Targ. PPWSN2 5) YN .—For 
rw saa TT (7:3) LXX. gives #Sy tava éry—For Yaw 25% 
“aw (7:12), Vulg. has “et cor suum posuerunt ut adamantem.” 
—For p57 55 b> (7:14) Targ. gives NAD “33. — LXX. ren- 
ders SN" 58 (8:13) by Oapoeire, which is less exact than the 
Vulg. “nolite timere.” Cf. 8:15.—For Twn WR OMIT TN 
(8:16) Pesh. gives the free translation 729 N’asND port. 

(b) Cases in which the original sense is missed. 

Targ. paraphrases the second half of 1:5 as follows: BN 
sap n7ado> Nb NDI yan. But this does not agree with the 
context.— For 031 "7 “7 (2:10), Targ. gives the paraphrase, 

. SW TIERS PD ran N75 SN. This is so dif- 
ferent from the Hebrew that I am inclined to regard it as a 
Targumic paraphrase of a different reading. At any rate, the 
reading is not in harmony with the remainder of the paragraph. 
In vv. 11-13, 14-16, 17, the commands are first given in the 
imperative form, and then followed by the reasons or grounds 
thereof, introduced by "5. Why shouid not v. 10 also have the 
same formula, seeing that its second half is a causal clause intro- 
duced by "3? It is true that 528 introduces an imperative 
sentence, but it is not part of the divine message, which begins 
with WWISMN.—For " MN F°3 (2:13) Targ. gives nm" O'S 
“nas ma .—For ON O52 wad (3:3) Targ. has 7 
RNID PWS NT PWIA Pao PIs >. —For WA 2 
(4:14) Targ. gives N°2723" "33.—Targ. seems to disregard the 
suffix in DY (5:6) and paraphrases DIP 23 3X.—The Tar- 
guinic paraphrase of v. 7 is extremely free.— For "[1 AX 773 
(6:8), Targ. gives "M97 mM" Tay yw "aN. Wellhausen, 179: 
one would expect the imperfect 7°3?.—For Max TnnnN. 
(6:12) Targ. gives the strange paraphrase, "2"N" “ant Ty. 
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—For own ons) DNA pms Nbr (7:6) Targ. has 8Iw"ND Nd 
ww PMS "25. This rendering is inferior to the elliptical 
construction in the original, and is favored by no other versions. 
—nv" 3773 I Nw ws!) (8:4) is incorrectly rendered 
by Targ. NAT 7507 NSP PI" NPM Ww 7339.—Targ. 
wrongly renders part of 8:6 by NOT NTNW "I72 a> “pn I 
Wp™ “aqp OX PERM kas PIT. 

10. Interpretation rather than translation.— For "x72 
(1:8) Targ. gives 5223, comparing “the shady valley” with 
Babylon.— "210 (1:18) is rendered by Targ. }3pn.—Targ. 
renders ™Y (1:17) by "29 “"p.—For Nip (2:1) Targ. gives 
wD, which seems to be an interpretation, though the translator 
may have read M"55'9.—For "Ww 55 (2:17) Targ. gives 55 
NI", which cannot be accepted.—Targ. interprets MAX (3:8) 
by NP wd.—For TENT MNT (5:6) Targ. has ‘N07 Nad PON 
Npws NMSS22 Pah P202.—For Iw MN (5:11), LXX. 
gives y7 BavAdvos; Targ. ban mova; and Pesh. 5227 S°N.— 
In the place of N7UIMT (6:14) Targ. has NMMIwN.—For >oD2 
(7:1), Pesh. gives 7125 377, which is no better than a mere 
transliteration as given in LXX., Vulg. and Arabic.— For Dis 
"ON “OVE (7:5) Targ. has “Ip PIN PMS WN OI .— Pesh. 
interprets "20" "5 (7:10) by "mid NBM) NDod).— For 





sa aw os) (7: 12), LXX. gives kai rhv xapdiav abrav éragav deh. 
—pa'n (7:12) is rendered by Pesh. 8I7P1}.— For Np WN 
(7:13), Targ. gives N22 PTD INTIINNT NAD.— DME (8:22) 
is rendered by LXX. zoddd, and by Targ. 77273". 

11. The translators change the text, so as to avoid difficulties, 
or to suit their own interpretation. 

For 8 (1:6), LXX. seems to have read "WN, or omitted 
the word altogether.— For "M51 (2:15), Pesh. evidently read 
(20). But LXX. has xai xaracxyvécovow, which does not suit the 
context very well.—om (2:17) is taken by Targ. as plural.— 
LXX. omits ""38) (3:5), taking the last part of the preceding 
verse, as well as the first sentence of this verse, as Jahveh’s 
address to the angel attendants. But this omission is quite 
inconsistent with the LXX. translation of the preceding verse. 
Wellhausen, 176, adopts reading of the LXX. (V2"D).— For 7a 
(3:8), Pesh. evidently read DAX.— For FINN... BA (3:10) 
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Targ. read 38M. . . 353, but this rendering weakens the figure 
in the original, which is a characteristic feature of Messianic 
speech (cf. Mic. 4:4) —For T2 (4:12) LXX. has év rais yepoi— 
In 5:5, Targ. read "3 for #13, and TOxm for MNT.— Pesh. 
omits TT SIT MN M2) (6:12), supposing, probably, that the 
copyist added here by mistake the first part of the following 
verse. But LXX. seems to regard [7 55°57 MN TI" NIT in 
6:13 as an unnecessary repetition of the last sentence of the 
preceding verse, and omits it altogether. I think the LXX. 
reading is more plausible than the Syriac._—For 03% (7:2) 
Pesh. has M>wi.—For D°N297 (7:3), Targ. gives N™HO.— For 
posaba iawn 5x (7:10), Vulg. has “non cogitet in corde suo,” 
but the Heb. is more idiomatic and is supported by LXX., Targ., 
Pesh., and partly the Arabic.—For N"p "WN2D (7:13), Pesh. gives 
VER MPs by. This reading is very smooth and seems to be 
correct.— D°pmwia (8:5) is rendered by Targ. Maw (cf. 2 Sam. 
6:5). For Mam" (8:5), some Greek manuscripts of LXX. 
are based on the reading DFPNIAS.— For "351 (8:8) LXX. 
reads "Mi2w1.— LXX. renders FIT BT (8:12) by rod Aaod pov 
rovrov, Which is not correct, containing an addition. —In 8:15, 
LXX. adds xai before "MT, because the translator read "MAwWN 
for "N2w.— For pdw wEsa (8:16), Pesh. gives NAdwW) NNT. 
II. 
VARIATIONS DUE PRESUMABLY TO THE MSS. 

1. Errors made by the copyists of the versions.—In this 
class I include those errors which are due not to the original 
Hebrew text, or to the translators, but to the copyists of the text 





of a translation. 

(a) Addition: For 379% (7:11), Vulg. has “et averterunt,” 
which seems to be, as Wright suggests, a mistake of the copyists 
for “et verterunt.” 

(b) Omission: For WUT NID (8:7), some Codd. of the 
LXX. have simply Svepév, but others add }déov.— In 8:13, LXX. 
has 6 olxos "Iovda xai olxos "IopayX. The omission of the article 
before the second ofxes is to be taken as a copyist’s error. 

(c) Repetition: For WNT (7:12), LXX. has rod voyov pov. 
The pov seems to be a repetition by mistake of the latter part of 


the preceding word, vépov. 
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(d) Alteration: For 3°0M NM (1:6), LXX. gives of xaredd- 
Booay. But it seems to be a corruption of ot xareAdBooar. 

2. Errors due to the condition of the texts used by the 
translators.—That the texts used by the translators were in 
quite bad condition is evident from the existence of those pecu- 
liar variations which could not have arisen, if the writing had 
been clear, full, and exact. Some of the causes of these 
variations are: 

(a) Omission of the final D. ‘According to Lagarde, the 
three letters 7, 2, M, when occurring at the end of a word, were 
not written in the MSS. used by LXX., but represented by the 
mark of abbreviation (") which already appears on Hebrew 
coins.” (Driver's The Books of Samuel, Introd., p. xix). In my 
examination of Zech. 1-8, I have found at least one variation 
due to the omission of the final 0.—For 310%3 ™) (1:17) LXX. 
and Pesh. read 21073 O™Y, and Targ. 310 “ay “"Y. It is possible 
that the %3 of 210% originally belonged to ""¥, but it is more 
probable that the final 0 was omitted, as usual, in the original 
MSS.; and LXX. and Pesh. seem to present the correct reading. 

(b) Confusion of consonants. Considering the condition of 
the ancient MSS. used by the translators, and also their method 
of translation, it is not at all improbable that some consonants 
were confounded with others. In some cases the confusion 
seems to have arisen from a similarity in form, and in others, 
from a similarity in sound. 

For T"7T> (2:4) LXX. reads T7775 and renders rot dgtvat. 
Schleusner thought that the LXX. translation has simply given 
the sense of the passage. But Vulg., Targ., and Pesh., though 
they do not give exact equivalents of the word, seem to have 
intended to translate tS, which is certainly the correct 
reading.—The confusion of 7 with 7 is quitecommon. In 2:6, 
LXX. fails to give the suffix of F2"N. In 3:9, FINNS is rendered 
by LXX. without the suffix. In 4:2, LXX. and Pesh. again 
omit the suffix from 755. In 4:11, LXX. and Targ. do not 
give the suffix of M>Naw. Again in 5:2, LXX. omits the 
suffix from FM"... FAS"&. There is one case in which M is 
taken for M1, viz: in 4:3, LXX. reads 9537 for 7559. Wellhausen, 


bi . 
177: “for Moa7 W2"S «read F%3, the suffix referring to 
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muni ; of. 11; 537 is a false paraphrase.”—For Mi" (2:8), 
LXX. reads M1", and renders xataxdpros; Symmachus dreyiorws ; 
Theodotion ¢s wAarés. But Vulg., Targ., and Pesh. agree with 
the Hebrew. Also see Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten, 175.—For 
MMM FS"ND (2:10), LXX. reads MINN Fa5N’a. Several MSS. 
and Vulg. read J2"N2. This reading seems to be better than 
the Hebrew, because MIMI" YA"N simply means “the four direc- 
tions,” and not the actual “winds.” Wright, however, does not 
believe Y2"N3 to have been the reading of Vulg. or Pesh., and 
holds that the latter, at least, has probably read gyannd. The 
reading of an original MS. 5 for 3 (both being very much alike; 
see Riehm-Baethgen, Handwérterbuch, article “Schrift” ) is very 
common. Mention may be made here of Hos. 9:7; Amos 5:8, 
17; Mic. 1:2; Zech. 2:10; 6:14. This explains satisfactorily 
the LXX. translation é& (=) for Heb.5. Wellhausen, loc. cit. 
175, says: “One would expect something like Ya"N’3.”— For 7 
(2:17), LXX. has eddaBeiodw; Pesh. 5472, and Targ. 15D. These 
translators seem to have read M%.—For the second D5) (3:7), 
LXX. reads ON1.—For Mp3 (5:3), Targ. gives "p>, which has 
perhaps, as Wright suggests, arisen from the confusion of Mp3 
with 723.— For O29 (5:6), LXX. reads OF and renders 4 ddixia 
atrav. Wellhausen, 178, follows LXX. and in addition omits as a 
gloss ANZ MENT ANT VAN". Pesh. seems to follow LXX., 
and gives N21%. Symmachus’ suggestion zpés totro droBdérover 
is certainly based upon the Heb. O7°Y, but it is not an exact 
translation— LXX. renders 773 (8:10) by éra, probably 
reading 771". Lowe thinks, however, that the LXX. translator 
read (7772 as an Aramaic future. At any rate, the verb should 
be taken as a past, as in Vulg., Pesh., and in some MSS. of 
the LXX. 

(c) Corruption of the Text. Though the confusion of conso- 
nants is, in a sense, due to the corruption of the text, yet, under 
this special heading, I include those strange and remarkable 
variations which compel me to ascribe them to the fact that the 
original text was very badly corrupted and obscure. 

For 33°tm (1:6), Pesh. gives MSIMN. Perhaps the text was 
corrupt, but it is possible that the translator read Y2°07.—For 
DN (1:15), Vulg. has “opulentas;” Targ. ww y7107; Pesh. 
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Targ. But LXX. gives the correct rendering, ra ovverriBéueva, 
which seems to be for D°NW27, as Schleusner well suggested.* 
—For Nx* (2:7, after "2), LXX. seems to have read 383 and 
renders ciorjxe. But the Heb. is to be preferred, because it suits 
the context better.;-— LXX. renders the second half of 2:12 by 
duore 6 amrdpevos ipav os 6 amtopevos THs Képys ToD dpOadrpod adbrod, as 
if the text had read Y335..... mMaa2. This is followed by 
Targ. But Vulg. and Pesh. give faithful translations of the 
more vivid original Hebrew.—For 152) (2:15), LXX. incor- 
rectly reads 1031, and renders xatagevgovraz.mFor }72"3 (2:17), 
LXX. gives é vepeddv, and Pesh. N22. It is probable that 
the former read 72373(%2),and the latter "522.—For Ya" 
(3:5), LXX. has éribere.— D572 (3:7), a very difficult word, is 
rendered by LXX. dvacrpepopevovs, by Vulg. “ambulantes,” and 
by Pesh. voit. Hitzig’s objection to Gesenius’ interpretation 
of the word does not prove that the form is an Aramaic hiph. 
participle from 7D. Wellhausen, 176: O°D>s72 muss die Bedeu- 
tung “Zutritt”’ haben; cf. Jer. 30:21.— For FONT JANN (4:7), 
LXX. probably reads nove j2Nr7, as Schleusner supposed, and 
renders rov Adov ris kAypovopias. Vulg. translates “lapidem pri- 
marium,” and Pesh. also has NM" NEND. TWA is rendered 
by Aquila rév zpwrevovra, by Symmachus tov dxpov, and by Theodo- 


yws7Mmt; the English Version (both A. and R.) follows the 


tion rév mpdrov. Targ. gives the interpretation, "387 FAW Mm 
sap may. Weighing all these translations, we must reject 
the LXX. reading and adopt the Heb. as the original, though 
it is very difficult.— > {WM MNwN (4:7) is also very difficult. 
LXX. seems to have derived the word MANN from MW, and 
renders ivdryta xdpitos xdpita airs. This is followed by Aquila’s 
éficdoe yxdpiros, and the Vulg. “exaequabit gratiam gratiae eius.”’ 
Symmachus gives zpis ydépw airs; Theodotion offers xardzavais, 
xataravors atti; Pesh. has NATIT NNMwI. These translations 
sufficiently testify to the helpless corruption of the Hebrew text. 
Wellhausen: “Der Sinn der letzten Worte des Verses lasst sich 
nur muthmassen.”—LXX. renders D°OUTW (4:10) by of ém- 
Brerovres, and this is followed by the Syriac yrn. But better is 
the Vulg. “discurrunt,” which is adopted in the English Version. 


* See, however, Wellhausen, loc. cit. 174, and Isa. 37:29, 
t Wellhausen, Joc. cit. 174, suggests 9B (cf. 3:5). 
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—For omy (4:12), LXX. seems to have read 0°5373.—For 
mva> (5:3), LXX. reads either m7a> or MVD, and renders éus 
Gavdrov. This, however, may be due to the omission of the final 
i in the original MSS. Tischendorf’s text omits the second 
mv2>. Vulg. has “sicut ibi scriptum est” for the first 725 72, 
and ‘“‘ex hoe similiter” for the second. Wellhausen: probably 
read (143 FAM (= dic) “since how long.”—For NOS 9 
(6:13), ‘LXxX. gives (kai éorai icpeis) éx Se{udv airod. Wellhausen, 
179, proposes to read 13%2"3.— For F5aN0 (7:3), LXX. seems 
to have read 5 N2, as Wright suggests, and renders ciceAjAvbev 
wSe.— For "M727 "Maw (8:15), LXX. gives waparéraypar wai diave- 
vonua. Wright’s suggestion that the translator read "NAWM is 
plausible—O5°""9w3 (8:16) is supported by all versions but 
Targ., which seems to have read O5°°°92, and renders yo"Mps. 
—For py "aw" (8:20), Vulg. reads DMS Ww" and renders 
‘‘et habitent in civitatibus.” 

3. Recensional variations.—These are the variations which 
can be best explained by supposing the translators to have used 
MSS. more or less different from the MSS. on which our Masso- 
retic text is based. Some of the variations in this class are to be 
preferred to the Massoretic text, while others should be rejected. 
We note the following: 

(a) Errors made by the copyists of the Hebrew text. These 
are the deviations from the correct Hebrew text, which are solely 
due to the copyists of the Hebrew text, and which were adopted 
by the translators. (a) Addition: For TM 58 (1:4) LXX. 
reads WIM 8).—For FT (1:13, 16; 8:17) LXX. reads FT 
MINIS, Pesh. following LXX. in 1:16 and 8:17.—For "M2 
(1:16) LXX. reads "M°31.— After VAN) (1:6) LXX. adds zpos 
airov, and is followed by Pesh. But other similar passages favor 
the Hebrew reading. (8) Omission: From omtay5 (2:13) 
Pesh. omits 5.—In 4:2, the K¢ethibh "28% must be a copyist’s 
error (Wellhausen, 141). The Q*ré suits the context better, 
and is found in many MSS., LXX., Itala, Vulg., Targ. and Pesh. 
— From "M8 p27 (6:8) LXX. omits "MSN, and in this is followed 
by Pesh.—For 'N3 (6:10) LXX., Pesh. and Targ. (in London 
Polyglot) read 82.— From 6:12, LXX. and Pesh. omit "VaN5 in 
both cases.--MINAZ (7:4) is omitted in some Codd., Targ. and 
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Pesh.—(y) Repetition: For Fvawi Fyaw (4:2) LXX. and 
Vulg. read simply "3a. We are either to take these words 
distributively, or perhaps better to regard the second as a mere 
repetition by mistake of the first (so Hitzig, Ewald, Henderson). 
Kohler and Wright conjecture that there are two sets of seven 
pipes each. Briggs favors this view. But this interpretation 
does not seem to be more natural than to regard the second M¥3D 
as a copyist’s error. (Wellhausen, 176-7).—(8) Explanatory 
or marginal glosses, which crept into the text: For wr (1:1) 
Vulg. reads pa wend, as in Hag. 1:1 and 15.— After "MS 
(1:6) LXX. adds év zvevpari pou. This may have been copied 
from 7:12.—After F757 MN (2:4) LXX. adds xai rov "Iopayd xar- 
éagay.— After D°210 OND) (8:19) LXX. gives xai appavOyoecbe. 
—(«) Changes made by the copyists to avoid difficulties or ambi- 
guities: For 1208 (1:6) some Codd. and Theodotion have vpiv.— 
For D°OW 77s (1:5) LXX. seems to have read *O™ HT 773 and 
renders dva pécov trav Svo épéwv; and in this is followed by the athe. 
Hitzig thinks that the LXX. translator may have read DAN. 
For 77S "5 (2:11) LXX. has es Xv, which does not suit the 
context. Lowe, however, compares this with a similar mistake in 
Ezek. 21:15.-—— For FN (3:4) LXX. has airov. Wellhausen, 176, 
proposes to read INN.—For FTN (4:2) LXX. reads M73 .—— 
For mp7" (4:9) some Codd. Vulg., Targ. and Pesh. read 
ors" (plur.; so Wellhausen, 177).— For MNT (5:7) LXX. has 
‘Sov, and Vulg. “ecce’’; Wellhausen, 178, adopts 737) from LXX. 
text, or simply 1.—-For D2"2> (8:23) LXX. reads 72> in both 
cases. Some copies have pera cod for the first, and pera ipay for 
the second, and Pesh. is like this. But Vulg. and Targ. support 
the Hebrew.—(¢) Changes which cannot be easily accounted 
for: For "M2 (2:16) Targ. gives "379M" and Pesh. N2032).— 
For n> op" (6:7) LXX. gives xai éréBrerov rod wopeveoOu, and 
other copies xai é{jrovv, cai éréBderov rod mopever Gar. : is possible that 
the translator read "pa" .— For pwr x7 (8: 12) LXX. seems 
to have had a different text, and gives } Se‘éw cipyvnv. Wellhausen, 
181, reads: DIST SN °D.— For NTN DN NAN Caw dy) (8:21) 
LXX. gives the strange translation xai ovvedcvoovrat KxatouKodvTes 
mevre modes eis roAW piav. But other copies have xaroixoivres piav 


> , 
€is pia. 
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(b) The original readings preserved in the ancient MSS. used 
by the translators. All the recensional variations are not cor- 
ruptions and incorrect readings, but some of them are to be pre- 
ferred to the Massoretic text, and seem to be the original readings. 
We mention the following: 

In 1:8, Pesh. correctly omits 4371.— Before O°p"w (1:8) 
LXX. and Pesh. have the conjunction 1.— For “Noa “Ss WAN") 
"2 "2 (1:9) Pesh. gives "5 "Mani "2 5512727 NORD NI. This is 
perhaps to be preferred, in view of the similar formulae in this para- 
graph (1:10, 11, 12, 18).—For PONS (1:11) LXX. reads 522 
yw .—In 1:18, LXX. adds ‘ before B%3M3 B27 .—In 2:2 
LXX. and Pesh. read "278 M8 72.—In 2:4, LXX. omits V3N> 
and gives zpés wé instead. This reading agrees with the form of the 
similar passages in 1:9; 2:2, 6, 8, etc., and is probably correct.—- 
For ni") (2:4) Targ. seems to have read M1715 and renders "2m'2>. 
This suits the context remarkably well, and even adds a rhetorical 
force, and therefore I am inclined to take it as the original read- 
ing.—From 03) (2:10) LXX., Vulg., and Pesh. omit the 
conjunction }.—For "5 (2:15) LXX. and Pesh.read %5.—In 3:1, 
LXX. and Vulg. read TT "3NWM4.— For TT Van (3:2) Pesh. 
read 77" qs" “Yan (cf. Wellhausen, loc. cit., 175).—For 
70 (3:4) LXX. reads 73. Wellhausen considers TON TaN" 
720 .... as a parenthetical insertion.— For pos (4:9) LXX. 
reads TOR. This suits the context well, and seems to be the 
correct reading, though all the other ancient versions favor the 
Hebrew.— For 5X ma (7:2) LXX. Targ., Pesh. and Baer 
read SM" as one word.— Before "5 (7:10) LXX., Vulg. and 
Targ. add the conjunction 1.——Before “Wand (8:1) many Codd. 
and Pesh. read "58. In spite of the objection of the Massorah 
this seems to be the correct reading in view of 4:8; 6:9; 7:4, 8. 


III. 


VARIATIONS OF DOUBTFUL ORIGIN. 


While there are not a few doubtful cases among the variations 
which have thus far been discussed, it is even more true of the varia- 
tions under this special heading, variations which are extremely 
difficult to explain. Their origin may be accounted for as: 
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1. Recensional, or a change made by the translator. For 
instance: 

In 2:4, DMS Mi"p MN is rendered by LXX. 14 réooapa xépura. 
The Hebrew is to be preferred.— For D3" (7:2), part of a proper 
name, LXX. has ’ApBececép. 

2. Recensional, or due to the carelessness on the part of the 
translator. Note the following examples: 

For 77 (2:4) LXX. reads ".—For PE M2 (2:14) 
Targ. reads yrs "3, and renders PST xmws5. The translator, 
however, may have been misled by the usual scriptio defectiva in 
the original MSS. 

3. Recensional, or misinterpretation of the translator. Thus: 

For "Yani (3:5) Vulg. and Pesh. read "YAN", and, as the 
result, the former gives the duplicate statement that Joshua was 
clothed with new garments, and both present an unpleasantly 
abrupt change from the direct imperative 19°01 to the indirect 
jussive ‘Ta°D". It is best to follow the Heb. and Targ., and read 
"7aN1, because it suits the context best and also strengthens the 
contrast between 5° and O°33.—For 2335 (7:7) LXX. gives 
9 é6pevn; Pesh. seems to follow LXX. and renders N10. 

4. Due to the corruption of the text, or an intentional change 
made by the translator. So we have: 

In 1:6, LXX. has an additional word d€yeo6e, which is proba- 
bly for INP, as has been suggested; and this reading may have 
arisen from some confusion connected with the word "PM .—For 
p35 (8:22) Targ. has "25'2. The translator may have given his 
interpretation of the original. 

5. Recensional, or due to the condition of the text: 

For D°Na7 (1:5) Pesh. read "N"S33. The absence of the 
final © in the original text may have misled the Syriac trans- 
lator to read "N"23° for "N339.—For a1" (1:6) Pesh. has 
YSN .——-For O73 (1:7) Pesh. gives NI3%.—In 2:9, Pesh 


omits > and gives [152 in its place. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


It is undoubtedly true that some of the explanations offered 
in this thesis are far from satisfactory. But, taking it for granted 
that most of them are correct or probable, it may not be uninter- 
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esting to observe some of the characteristic variations in the dif- 
ferent versions. Most of the variations in the tense of a verb are 
found in LXX. The changes from one part of speech into another 
are found only in LXX. and Pesh. Variations due to a different 
pointing are characteristic of LXX., but those due to a different 
grouping of words are rare outside of Pesh. LXX. has many 
additions, but Pesh. has only a few, and Vulg. none. Omissions 
are most numerous in Pesh., and half as many in LXX., but very 
rare in Vulg. and Targ. Variations arising from a violation of 
the principles of Hebrew syntax are found almost exclusively in 
LXX. Some explanatory glosses are given in Targ. and Pesh., 
but more in LXX. Obscure rendering is a characteristic of Pesh., 
and too literal translation is common in LXX. Paraphrase and 
interpretation are abundant in Targ., but most of the strange, 
inexplicable variations are found in LXX. Misinterpretations 
are quite numerous in all versions, but original readings are pre- 
served more in LXX. and Pesh. than in the other versions. 


EMENDATIONS OF THE MASSORETIC TEXT ON THE BASIS OF THE 
ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS AND VERSIONS. 


1: 8. Omit 2 with Pesh. and read pp following LXX. and 
Pesh. 
9. Read x8 "BN "3 DI won "1 with Pesh. 
11. Read v=yq 552, following LXX. 
13. Read O’am3 D275 with LXX. 
15. Read D'NwWIN with LXX. (but LXX. cuverirideuéva) and see Well- 
hausen, Kleine Propheten, 174. 

7. Read p™y with LXX. 

2: 2. Read "x 7x 7, following LXX. and Pesh. 

4. Read "5x for "an, following LXX.; and pynq5 for my7"5, fol- 
lowing Targ. 

10. Omit the conjunction 4 from 4035, (so also Wellhausen, loc. cit., 
175) following LXX., Vulg. and Pesh.; and read P3"N3 with 
several MSS., Vulg. and Pesh. 

5. Read 5 for "5, following LXX. and Pesh. 

1. Insert PM after "N77, following LXX. and Vulg. 

2. Read 7" quo =2N" with Pesh. 

4, Read Ty, following LXX. (so Wellhausen, 175). 

2. Read "¥SN5 with the Qeré; and omit Faw. 

9. Read TON with LXX. 





10. 
13. 
8: 1. 
9. 


e 
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Read "77"5222, following one of Baer’s MSS. 

Read 37 for 772M, following two MSS. 

Read 5x5" with Ewald. Wright’s objection to this emendation 
is not conclusive. 

Read 7°20 MN with Baer, following some ancient Hebrew 
and Greek MSS. 

Omit TT SS AN 7." NW, following LXX. 

Read 5ym"3 (so Baer-Delitzsch) as one word, following LXX., 
Targ. and Pesh. 

Read "35 with LXX., Vulg. and Targ. 

Read “ANP WR, following Pesh. 

Insert "5 before "1gx5, following many Codd. and Pesh. 

Omit S="774 with Hitzig. 














NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAR. 
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IT. 


THE FEMININE ENDING T IN HEBREW. 

In the current Hebrew grammars (Olshausen, § 109; Bickell- 
Curtiss, § 92; Stade, § 308; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 25th ed., § 80, 2b) 
we are informed that feminine nouns in Hebrew, so far as the 
gender is indicated by a distinct formative element, end either in 
AT or simple T, ¢. 9., ‘a2 construct state N2sT = hakam + at, 
NN estr. MN =’ ay el +t. Whatever the mutual relation 
of the two terminations may be, namely, whether T be a modifica- 
tion (“eine Abart’’) of aT or not, it is acceded that both stand 
on an equal footing, and that they existed alongside of each other 
in the earliest speech of the Hebrews: the one is vocalic and 
accented, the other consonantal and unaccented. We are then 
told that the toneless termination is “especially frequent with 
participles and infinitives’” and that the estr. st. and the forms 
— suffixes show a predilection for the shorter _— Cs Ges 
10° Jer. 22:23 and i ibid. 81:8, estr. 7 5* ibid. 15:9, 
with suff. * qn Prov. 23: 25, rh ibid. 17: 25, FIN * Cant. 
6:9, omit Jet. 50:12. The plural, lieg tell us, is formed from 
the longer ending, even where the latter does not happen to be 
found in the Old Testament literature (e. g., n35"% Ex. 1:19, 
pl. nw>y2 ibid. from *775"7). 

I ask myself the followi ing question: Why is it that, while we 
find ia 2 ~_ 20:16, estr. A mas Ex. 35:25, one ee Deut. 


se ibid. 15: 6) wi = a Ex. 20: 10 pion mana ibid. 20:13, 
estr. maa Deut. 28: 26), we have no choice in the case of forms 


like mt, TN, mop which have in the const. st. almost 
invariably na Pda, rede, and forms like “int, nN, 
197 
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ino>22 would be regarded by any Hebraist as ungrammatical ? 
g y of 


m= 


The obligator y use of in , etc., forms, it seems to me, cannot 
be accidental. 

I turn to Aramaic and find there not only an analogous phe- 
nomenon, but I think also the key to an adequate solution of the 
problem. 

THE ARAMAIC SYSTEM OF NOMINAL INFLECTION 


appears to me simple and consistent throughout. 
I group Aramaic nouns as (1) bi-, (2) tri-, (3) pluriliteral. 


BILITERALS. 

The general type of a biliteral noun is c ve, 7. e., so far as the 
stem is concerned, the noun consists of two consonants and one 
intervening vowel. The latter may be short or long; the second 
consonant simple or doubled, Examples of a long vowel followed 
by a doubled consonant are wanting, in fact impossible from a 
Semitic point of view (cf. Bickell-Curtiss, § 38; yep Dan. 4:5; 
5:8 Qeré for P22 = Ie, yo9 Deut. 4:5 quoted ‘by Dalman, 
Grammatik des jiidisch-paldstinischen Aramdisch, 274, <¥* 
Noeldeke, Syrische Grammatik, §178 B, are only seeming excep- 
tions which will find an explanation below, p. 208, 24). Hence we 
find the following three types: (a) cve, (b) eve, (c) eve 
These are at the same time the forms of the absol. and estr. st. 
sing., only that in the third case, since the second consonant is 
vowelless, its doubling is only potential, not actual. £. g., 


A -— ja “95 Cc. oS = 


I. a. "3 b. 
All the other forms in the inflection are derived from L by inflec- 
tional accretions or by the addition of an element the complete 
union of which with the stem is marked by the presence after the 
final radical of a full or reduced vowel (e. g., N73 Dan. 3:6, 
rman 5:20, Vip 2 2:38 = kolehon). 

This fact itself requires an explanation, 7. e., it must be under- 
stood as the result of a certain principle. The following observa- 
tions are intended to show that the latter cannot be formative, 
but must be phonetic 

The Arabic system of nominal inflection, notably in its case 
endings. the inflectional differentiation of the two states, the 
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formation of the pluralis sanus, the manner in which the pro- 
nominal suffixes are appended, is claimed by some scholars to be 
identical with the Protosemitic system, while according to others 
it is an expansion thereof. The question is certainly an open one. 
But even admitting the view mentioned in the second place to be 
the correct one, we may safely take the Arabic system as an index 
to the more ancient method. Leaving aside roots terminating in 
a semivowel (where, however, the changes effected in the stem 
are due to the nature of the latter and not to the inflectional ele- 
ments per se), we may observe that (except in some cases to be 
mentioned soon) the inflectional accretions leave the nominal 
stem in its original form. This is best seen in the forms with 


oo 2 - 


és > eal your's 2 
suffixes. sd3=34+ 03, Made - + et: The final stem (or 
case) vowel always remains; it may even influence the character of 
the vowel contained in the pronominal element (x for 5, when 
preceded by 7); only once it is seemingly influenced by the con- 


sonant with which the suffix commences (¢— , 7. €., Pg in all 
three cases; which simply means that the genitive has here taken 
the place of the other cases). Thus the nominal stem (including 
its final vowel) suffers no change throughout the inflection, 7. e., 
the principle of inflection is not phonetic, but formative. To 
take the forms with suffixes, it can be shown that the same method 
of appending them to the stem is applied both in Aramaic and 
Arabic. Compare }i2"= i> + "T and Tina = vn + nN Dal- 


man, 160, 157, with Renee iy. The suffixes in FIM (see 
above) = rihihi, ont Ezr. 5:8 = yidahum are exactly the 
same as in xy), Ardy. Thus the formative principle is the 
identical one in both examples: hence the preservation of the 
final stem-vowel in one and its partial loss in the other must be 


explained on purely phonetic grounds. 

The fact before us is that a Semitic (Arabic) vowel in the 
same position is retained in the Aramaic in one form and wholly 
or partly dropped in another. It is well known that Arabic long 


vowels remain in Aramaic, cf., e. g., ail = am Dalman, 256 = 
cit. Only short vowels are subject to total or partial decay, 
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of. Gast) = pam Ear. 4:17 = <5. What are then the condi- 
tions which render this decay possible, often necessary? Syllabic 
conditions, in the first place. Short vowels in closed syllables 
remain, cf. eS, N22 Dalman, 133. It is only in open 
syllables that a short vowel may be reduced or else disappear 


entirely. A second factor is apparently required to determine 
whether a short vowel in an open syllable shall remain or not. This 


factor, it seems to me, is accentual. A comparison of Arabic ost 
with Bibl. Aram. 73ND (72M), Targiimic 73ND (PEO, Merx, 
Chrestomathia, 109, 3) and modern Arabic katebin (Spitta, 
§70 b) on the one hand and Syriac mobs (this the ordinary 
form; occasional forms like eng occur, Noeldeke, loc. cit., 16, 
footnote) on the other should ‘teach us, in the first place, that, 
before a vowel is allowed to disappear entirely, it passes through 
a stage at which it is articulated unemphatically, indistinctly (7s 
reduced, we say ), and, secondly, that the cause of this unemphatic 
articulation is absence of stress. In ons the word-accent falls 
on the penult (Caspari-Mueller, 5th ed., §30); modern Arabic 
kate bin (Spitta, § 25 a,1) indeed points to just such an accentua- 
tion; hence the (main) accent in 72m" stands presumably where it 
stood originally. Spitta (§ 24) informs us that in reading Arabic 
we ought to pay attention also to secondary accents; yan? has a 
secondary accent (on the first syllable). We may at once infer 


that Arabic ols should be properly pronounced with two 


stresses, watibina (leaving it for the present undecided as to 
which of the two was originally the principal accent); this was 
certainly the Aramaic pronunciation of the word. The syllable 
TI was thus never accented in Aramaic, and consequently its 
vowel liable to a less emphatic articulation. A short [ Semitic, 
Arabic | vowel in an open syllable, we can speak now with preci- 
sion, will remain in Aramaic if stressed, but will be slurred or 
passed over rapidly and eventually cease to be articulated alto- 
gether if unaccented. We may point to similar facts in other 
languages. Cf. in Greek énrouny by the side of wéropya, &paxor || 
S<pxouat, ratpav || rarépes (Brugmann, “ Griechische Grammatik” | in 
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Iwan Mialler’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft, 
IT., 2d ed. |, § 24: “die Tiefstufenformen waren durch Vokalreduk- 
tion infolge der Hochtonigkeit der folgenden Silbe entsprungen’’) ; 
in Latin VALDE by the side of VALIDUS, FERCULUM || FERICULUM, 
AGMEN || *AGIMEN, PROPTER || *PROPITER (Stolz-Schmalz, “ Lateini- 
sche Grammatik” [ibid.], § 74). In our own language the 
initial a in “ América” is in familiar speech seldom given its full 
sound; I should transcribe it by =, were I to use a Hebrew 
symbol; note the full sound which the accented a has in the 
word ‘“Itdlian” and its indistinctness when unaccented, as in the 
word “Ttaly.” 

Im", so much we can see now, kept a full vowel after the 
second radical because that vowel was the bearer of an accent, 
while in _ 2D the vowel in the same position was reduced 
because it was not accented. But what were the principles of 
Early Aramaic accentuation? How, in the first place, shall we 
get at them? By induction, I answer with Lagarde (Ubersicht 


tiber die . . . Bildung der Nomina, 153, 4sqq.). The nominal 
forms with which we are concerned at present offer the following 
suggestions: 


1. AMM =raihihi=raihihi (cf STN Dan. 5:2) and its 
like compared with yids = kulihum remind us on the one 
hand that in the suffixes we possess originally self-existent words 
which, in order to give up their independent existence, had first 
to lose that which marks the separate existence of a word, 7. e., 
stress, and be reduced to the level of enclitics (¢f. 6 warjp pov), 
and on the other that, when stronger motives came into play, 
however close the union may have been between the dominant 
noun and the pronominal element, the tendency towards enclisis 
was overcome and the suffix kept its own accent, though it may 
have been subordinate to the main accent within the nominal 
stem. It seems that all the suffixes except those which at present 
terminate in a consonant consisted originally of one (open) sylla- 
ble with (probably) a long vowel; while Os AD, OM, (cf. 


Arabic as : oe y as, op and occasional forms in Hebrew, as, 
e.g. FTO Ezek. 1:11, HZQMy ibid. 23:48, 49, MIND ibid. 
13:20) point to an originally dissyllabic form. The changes 
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— 


which the two kinds of suffixes undergo in the various dialects 
(with the monosyllabic suffixes shortening of the vowel, *rihihi, 
cf. A>») , its subsequent disappearance, FIM", and, in Talmudic 
and Mandaic, dropping of the initial breathing, cf. Noeldeke, 
Manddische Grammatik, 68 sq.; with the dissyllabic suffixes loss 
of the final vowel, Tide, and, only in Talmidic, disappearance 
of the second consonant, cf. Noeldeke, loc. cit. 180, note 1) prove 
that in Early Aramaic the open suffixes (those consisting of an 
open syllable) were enclitics, while the closed ones had at least a 
weak, subordinate stress. 

2. The length or duration of a syllable seems to have mainly 
determined the position of the accent in Early Aramaic. The 
Aramaic accentuation was therefore rhythmic or quantitative. 


qo = One y qawch = os > RT= {0.5 (the pausal of 1.3, 
Vernier, I., §127), N713= Ii - hy prove the following to have 
been the rules of Early Aramaic accentuation (of nouns): 

I. Of two syllables of equal duration (open syll. with a short 
vowel = open syll. with a short vowel; open syll. with a long 
vowel = open syll. with a long vowel = closed syll. with a short 
vowel; cv=cv; c¥V=c¥=cvc) the first was accented. Hence 
eva = hy =: nira. 

II. Of two syllables of unequal duration (¢ v<c¥ =cvc) the 
longer syll. was stressed. Hence 8T?= 1O3 = yada. 

III. The distance between two full stresses in one word had 
to amount to one syllable, and to one syllable only. Hence = 
= one = banina, ees = Cas) = rihina. 

3. It follows from the very nature and meaning of the term 
‘“enclisis,” and for words consisting of two syllables (in addition 
to the enclitic element) also from Rule III., that the syllable 
immediately preceding the suffix must be the bearer of an accent. 
Hence Fa Dan. 3:7=bihi, MH ibid. 4:32 =yadihi, ATA= 
rihihi. From Rule II. we may learn to understand p> Ezr. 
5:3 as lahtiim; while Rule III. again teaches that phn will 


have been pronounced yidahtim, vind>—kulahim. 
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4, In the case of two long syllables preceding the enclitic, it 
seems to me that the main accent rested on the first, while the 
second (the one immediately preceding the suffix) was the bearer 
of a secondary accent thrown upon it by the enclitic, the enclitic 
accent, we may say for short. Thus pahet —dinaika. Similarly 
dinina will have been pronounced dinina, and dina—dina. 
In the subsequent development of the language (e. g., Bibl. Aram. ) 
the main and secondary accents change places. Hence the accen- 
tuation FIT, NT, yyy =ruhth, raha, ‘irin, (A similar 
process has taken place in modern Arabic with reference to the 
classical language; Spitta, §24.) A slight stress will have been 
given to the middle syllable in- analy ; in this word as well as in 
vine the first of the two full stresses was probably originally 
the stronger accent, here also, it seems, the reverse of the later 


usage. 
The derived forms (above, p. 198, 26-30) thus group them- 


selves under two heads: 


I. a yo ma 2. ya RMD oc. yeS sad 
ML eer | esayindey | ees yids 


Note.—Syriac «5 for "2 Dalman, 158, teaches us that, 
where the vowel of the accretion was dropped, the stem-vowel 
was bound to reappear in its fullness. It goes without saying 
that for a long vowel to be dropped, it had first to go through a 
process of shortening; cf. indeed L) for s) (Caspari, § 315, 
rem. b). Similarly a short vowel in an inflectional accretion would 
remain, as long as it was followed by a consonant, and would 
be dropped only when it lost its consonantal companion. ‘™ Dan. 
5:5 as a construct state form is at once intelligible, cf. A =yaddu 
(Accent Rule I.). ‘7° as an absol. st. form is derivable from 33 


only through do. 3 is a possible absol. st. form; it is the 
usual form in poetry or rhymed prose in the rhyme (Vernier, I., 


$126); the next step is j.3, the usual pausal form (ibid.). 
Hence ‘” as an absol. st. form is properly a pausal form. ‘” in 
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its origin is perfectly analogous to D7": the stem-vowel reap- 
pears in both, in the one through the reduction of the case-vowel, 
in the other through its total disappearance. Hence I. is a special 
case of III.: the principle is the same.— In IT. it may also happen 
that the reduced (stem-) vowel is lost completely. By the side 
of jsaa we find jaaj (Noeldeke, Syr., § 146), NOIR, TAIN 
(Dalman, 161). Arabic oh be al become now intelligible, 
and it requires but little effort to identify il Noeldeke, ibid. NTS 
Dalman, 160, with #3 = modern Arabic id ( Noeldeke, Mand., 97). 


FEMININE Nouns.—It will be easily seen that, in the inflec- 
tion of feminines of this class, the absol. and estr. st. forms follow 
ie * Hes now 5= i 7 =sandtu; Jia FID; Fb ass <3. So 
also all forms in the plural, inasmuch as the second radical i is fol- 
lowed by a full vowel (the long vowel of the plural endings an, 
at): oe Ze, ; 12505 , etc. The emphatic st. sing. and all forms 
of the sing. with suffixes which have a full vowel after the T (7. e., 
all forms with open suffixes) come evidently under III. Hence: 

III. a. sei NaN. (Me NPP ee. ASS Nd 
In all the examples given under III. (here and above) the vowel 
following the second radical, as may be seen from the rukax in 
Syriac and the indispensable métee (Stade, §52a) in Bibl. 
Aram. (TwNy Kautzsch, §9, rem. 4c; NMPP = NNpY Dalman, 
55 sq.) is not wholly lost. Elsewhere its articulation may be dis- 
pensed with entirely, ¢. g., jaa = NMw Dalman, 161; NFS Ezr. 
6:2, ed. Baer (the méTeG serves here the same purpose as in 
“S-nw Stade, §52 6; Kautzsch, ibid., speaks of an “abnormity”!) 
or, since in Semitic a long vowel was not tolerated in a closed 
syllable (above, p. 198,16), with shortened stem-vowel Nr Dan. 
3:6 in the common editt., for which Nw ed. Baer is a variant 
analogous to =e} gy= in Hebrew, Ps. 88: 4, from the sing. yor 
Isa. 29:15; in the case of ¢ the total loss of the final stem- ake 
would render the doubling of the second radical impossible and 
reduce the form to the level of one of type a (cf. Mandaic NNT"5 
Noeldeke, 103, inferring the pronunciation from the spelling). 
Interesting is the reverse. To prevent the total loss of the final 
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stem-vowel in forms of type a, they are raised to such of type ec, 
i. e., the second radical is artificially doubled or, as we would say 
in Hebrew grammar, takes the daGe8 forte dirimens: jaaa Merx, 
Grammatica Syriaca, 61 =NM3"S Mers, Chrestomathia Tar- 
gumica, 62, 7, note 8 = Siw. , 


a 


There remain yet those forms in the sing. which have a 
reduced vowel after the T (7. e., the forms with closed suffixes), 
Then in } and ¢ tated to Accent Rule III.) the vowel before 
it remains, e. g., eokias, ems Noeldeke, Sy7., 81sq. Other- 


wise the eating. of the mal radical could not be expressed, 
and the long vowel would not receive its due and full articulation, 


Cf., €. Ges enc 40 7m Vinny (cf. above), but correctly ect 
Noeldeke, ibid. 81. In a we have from the very beginning two 


possible forms: eons (in - Syriac poems; — =~) =him- 
dtakuim, or eckas (the rukak apparently due to analogy, cf. 


lisa) Noeldeke, ibid. 82,=himtekim=himatakim. Both 
do justice to Rule III. The latter form — esdse.—is equally 
built and accented as essa. Note aole Noeldeke, zbid., with 


n. Thus we obtain: 


ins as ky. 
UV eg Ores C. ele 
gemet GENT ° 


Notre.— It will be seen that the shortening of the stem-vowel 
in NI (above, p. 204, 28) first originated in vorsw for 
“ore and was thence transferred to other forms where of itself 
it was not necessary. For * von is unpronounceable, but NM = 
certainly admits of being pronounced, although Nrw is a more 
convenient form.—The cstr. st. nw Dan. 7:1 comes properly 
under IV., cf. Vsn2 (| ecdsas) 5 here, owing to the total disap- 


a 
pearance of the case-vowel, no alternative was possible. 2,5 is 


formed directly from enzo Noeldeke, 83. 
In order to inflect a biliteral noun in Aramaic, the beginner 
will learn the four forms given above: 
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Ia > b ia c oS 
II. re baa jas 
III. Niscf, (ae jase Xs 

pes RFT 
IV. aedses, odes cede, VON gots 
Dam, 22 yor 


Note ad II. a jxa}; ad III. b NPSW—a back - formation 
from Vsnsu . - 

If we reconstruct the oldest inflection of biliteral nouns in 
Aramaic, we obtain the following table (by omitting RmTS and 
re aay "iS as inconsistent with the Semitic phonetic law referred to 
above (p. 204, 27), and as coming from a time when the quanti- 
tative distinction of vowels was no longer felt): 


awe; a ne ida] Lint b. faa hy c. Leas us 
ae eo oe ae ee ke OC 


vam - a a > 2 a 2 t 
nm Os sa yr _— 
‘ v « PR ee a 5 vo ee — 2" 3 
IV. aml wCicel eckson code Miele asda wie 
asae Bal vores 


0° . or) 7 Gry - - 
Note mvt =axcl. pausal form of xeL. Vernier, I., $129 


TRILITERALS. 


The general type of a triliteral noun is eveve (the number 
of vowels follows from the Semitic laws of syllabication: 1. All 
syllables begin in a consonant, and in one consonant only —cc vc 
impossible; 2. A syllable may end in a consonant, but in one 
consonant only——c vec impossible). The middle consonant may 
be simple or doubled: cveve or c veve. The vowels may be 
both short or both long, or one short and the other long: cveve, 
eveve, eveve, eveve. For purposes of inflection (since a 
vowel preceding a doubled consonant is immutable) eveve will 
come under the class c¥c¥e or c¥eve according as the second 


vowel is long or short. 
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First CLASS: cveve: 


= it em Bs pbs 
TI. gasns atl jee>2 TN 

aay 4032 Hasna ite 
IV. vines: ema (= 48) 


Notes.—II. In Bibl. Aram. the following may be observed: 
with all such nouns as retain in Hebrew their dissyllabic character, 
the third radical, if one of the letters MEI752, is aspirated, 7. e., 
to use a term current in some Hebrew grammars, the first sylla- 
ble is loosely closed; while with nouns corresponding to Hebrew 
monosyllables (‘segolates”’) it is firmly closed. This distinction 
disappears in the plural where the first syllable is always loosely 
closed. The larger meaning of this statement I hope to set forth 
in a future paper on “The Hebrew-Aramaic Plural.’ In Syriac 
the first syllable is firmly closed in the sing. and plur. of both 
classes of nouns. Traces of the older (=Bibl. Aram.) method 
are still discernible in Syriac, inasmuch as occasional examples of 
aspiration are limited in the case of the ‘‘segolates”’ to the plural, 
while with other nouns of the triliteral class they are also found 
in the sing., e. g., taX pl. mS (Heb. FON), Joss (Sp>) Noel- 
deke, 58 sq.— III. In addition to the methods given in the table, 
Syriac and Targiimic present a third possibility. I refer to forms 
like JAN05, [seas, eovpSaas 5 ensi|, ete., 7.¢., Xuj, Wsaan, ete., 
with the fuiyase (Duval, Grammaire Syriaque, 125 sqq.; Merx, 
Syr., 76 sqq.), Vsrtis Dalman, 164. This proves that at a later 
epoch the first syllable came to be considered as originally closed, 
on a line with the first syllable in words like Lua,s:, and its 
vowel as immutable, so that, in order to facilitate the pronuncia- 
tion, it was found necessary to insert a vowel most probably 
resembling the preceding vowel, though much influenced by the 
character of the consonant immediately following it. 4450) Noel- 
deke, 62, is a direct descendant of yom. As no one will con- 
tend that Wc} is a “Hebraism,” we may take 32 Dan. 2:10, 
ODM ibid. 4:2, JON, DoS, OS, Mad (Merx, Chrest., of. the 
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glossary ) as im Aramaic forms, descendants of *% yino2n , etc., 


exactly as yinD>% 2, in its turn, gave rise to NBD. iy a com- 
parison of pe, with jiaas, of sea with spe it would follow 
that, in the older method, the reappearing vowel was indeed the 
original vowel (the second vowel of the stem). How far this 
inference is true, when all examples are collected, remains to be 
seen. At any rate I. is no more than a special case of III.—It 
will be readily seen that the principles of Early Aramaic accen- 
tuation as stated above with reference to biliteral nouns are here 
equally at work, and that I-III. here exactly correspond to II.-IV. 
there (above, p. 206, 1-6). In IV. we have an increment of one 
syllable; the accentuation is in full accord with the rules laid down 
above. 

Szconp Crass: c¥eve [cvevc]. There is nothing of 
importance to be said of this class, inasmuch as long [immutable | 
vowels suffer no visible change on account of the shifting of the 


accent. 
Tuirp CLASS: cveve [eveve]: 
I. ses pbs "33 of “aN 
Tl. psaSS wads N33 boi mR 
TH. eas Nf NEP" 


cy. eel 

Notrs.—I. "3¥ compared with 72y shows the force of the 
long vowel (I. here also a special case of III!).—II. N73 ! 
Observe the métea! Syriac j£22 is on a line with esdies and 
must be judged accordingly; it also explains the forms men- 
tioned above (p. 198, 20).—III. The Syriac forms are instructive. 
No choice allowed as in the first class!—IV. The form eotphe 
is certainly a possible form, though the one given in the table 
seems to have been preferred on account of its greater ease. 

FourtH CLass: cvecve: 


I + odd oOmN 
IL. a > 3 
MG, eas thes ade nergy 


IV. eet cle 
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Notes.—I. The long vowel draws everywhere the accent upon 
itself (Accent Rule II.).—III. Contrast yinow with NEMA 
and observe how the latter could readily pass into NFTIY, 7. ¢., 
a form analogous to ji1ez (First Class, III.) —IV. ecbeals is 
on a line with jasc, RETA? . eolpals would be the correct 
form. The last two observations apply also to nouns of the 


second class. 

The PLURILITERALS follow the principles laid down for the 
bi- and triliterals. It all depends on the quantity of the last 
vowel. The following table may serve as an illustration: 


I. bmp ANY 
thes nome Kee wis 
TIT. {aes iBsssf = ta Hepes 
Iv. em Ses rs 


It remains to be said that the preceding classification has no 
reference to the formation or derivation of the nouns to be 
inflected. For purposes of inflection, pi” and ma are biliterals 
(type b), FH and 1 equally biliterals (type c); [Seas , NM" , 
as belong to the first class of triliterals, rian to the third "and 
“Tia to the fourth, while UD, Tao"2 ; Ta, 7, etc., are 


regarded as quadriliterals. 
Roots with a semivowel as third radical require a few addi- 


tional remarks. 
First Crass.— To fers correspond forms like NT Dan. 2:19, 


Sai Dalman, 109, NR" ibid., U3 Noeldeke, 85, ete.; to {rary 
—xnrn Dan. 4:11, NOON Dalman, ibid., Neops Noeldeke, 61; 
to WX23—I Zope jh-o33 = rinitA, Since Noeldeke, 26, and, 


owing to the long vowel which draws the accent upon itself, jiup= 
ibid. 61. As ** yon is the prototype of 47 Dalman, 7bid., so 


does "74, 7. €., "Ih, presuppose *4 vio". arm and "5 are per- 
fectly analogous to po and 5b in their origin. a corre- 
sponds to Tay. Cf. also encope with PHN: ; ra al for 
+n, cf. ND", is formed by analogy from RO", hence 
also no" for “nD, of. ny, Dalman, 110. 
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TuirD CLass.—Compare with 7a —NDS Dan. 2:22, with 
NII — MS ibid. 7:5, with NIIP? — NIN Dalman, 120. 

NoTE.— ais = manawat is inflected like oy in the singular; 
the plural manawat is not pronounced Zale, cf. First Class, 
II., but zaax% with w; in Bibl. Aram. and Targiimic we find even 
ni Tee. It seems that the plural goes back to a parallel form 
with 4 in the second syllable, ef. et pl. ito Still we find 
ass, ete.—Note also za85, a direct descendant of qanZase. 


* ; ‘ 
The principle of Aramaic nominal inflection, as distinct from 


Arabic or Protosemitic, is phonetic throughout and mainly due to 
the rules which we laid down above as governing Early Aramaic 
accentuation. If we glance once more at our inflectional tables, 
we may observe that the vowel of the feminine ending (A) 
remains or disappears in accordance with those rules of accentua- 
tion, just as any other vowel (a case- or stem-vowel) would in 
identical circumstances. Cf. 

nsw | we | ade yon or shies | esse] or ashes 

las} or jaa {or. or Lois xp5"3 
70 ve a 0 = - = ee. eee . a 0 
dae | Go| ome SMW [PSM] | eds | sacks 

o o ° ° 0 

(Qo INP>w) bode 
Sj ESIsH isc eal 

fads || fool 
rads | fos] | ars or maby | Was | ade 
man | gos | oh 
omMaw2 or DMD" | ease or eedsaas, ORIN 
vsnan2 or echsis 
ee Fe pv 7 v ov sigs 

xmas | thee or WDsead, [tes 


fel, ETP? 


7 oO 


MTSs, PONT SY (ETS RAT RZ WNT SE) | ee, — jade 
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From the foregoing parallels we learn that, in Aramaic, the 
vowel of the feminine ending (4) 

1. is necessarily reduced, if followed immediately by a stressed 
vowel; 

2. may disappear, though separated from the next stressed 
vowel by a full measure as prescribed by Rule III., if the pre- 
ceding syllable have room for the vowelless consonant, 7. e., end 
in a short vowel; 

3. must remain, if the preceding syllable end in a long vowel 
and the next following vowel lack stress; so also in the construct 
state irrespective of the quantity of the preceding vowel.—The 
following are (a) necessary, (b) possible Early Aramaic forms: 


(a) RNS, NNR, RAEN, NTR, Rize or NE, NETS 
joreg, jones, = PONT Re 
mou, men, MeN, MT, Mav 
(0) a. FOTMAN | Pores, Pisrvaws | Porvaws, pom" | PorIS" 
p. NEVER, NIvaw3, N72) 
[a PORYY, 6. NEY). 
THE FEMININE ENDING IN ARAMAIC, 


The result of our investigation goes to show that the Aramaic 
feminine ending as taken over from Semitic speech was aT, the 
vowel being occasionally reduced in accordance with the laws of 
Early Aramaic accentuation, and eventually allowed to disappear 
entirely, provided no phonetic difficulty stood in the way, and 
even then not necessarily. There is no trace in Aramaic of a 
consonantal feminine termination T. 


OUR PROBLEM ANSWERED ON ARAMAIC GROUND. 
Forms like “raw} | “raw on the one hand, and "m1>", 
"Faw, “FIM on the other correspond to Hebrew "FVaTa 
| "npts and mb , HDS, “mio. The Aramaic forms are at 
once intelligible: “rats is a possible, "n2>722 a necessary form. 
For "raws by the side of the former is certainly a possible form; 
while enobun is unpronounceable. In Aramaic we are able to 
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state with precision when and why forms like "m2>272 become 
necessary. In all forms with the syllable next to the one pre- 
ceding the vowel of the feminine ending being open with a long 
vowel or closed with a short vowel, and the T followed by a 
stressed vowel (in an open suffix e. g.), the last stem-vowel must 
be retained. The reason is obvious:‘a syllable of the kind just 
mentioned —c ¥, ¢c yc—has no room for another consonant; and 
since the a of the ending, immediately preceding the stressed 
syllable, must, in accordance with the laws of Early Aramaic 
accentuation, be reduced, the preceding stem-vowel, in accord- 
ance with the same laws, must remain. Remove one of the two 
conditions, and the obligation will cease: NIU} and yim are 
possible, not necessary forms. Lengthen the vowel of the femi- 
nine ending (in the plural), and you are again limited to one 
form (with the second vowel of the stem reduced irrespective of 
the character of the first syllable): “raw, nD" are necessary 
forms. , 

The problem propounded above (p. 197) finds an adequate 
solution on Aramaic ground, ultimately in the laws of Early 
Aramaic accentuation. The presumption forces itself upon us 
that the Hebrew phenomenon will have to be understood as the 
resultant of the identical factors. It is with the aid of the Ara- 
maic that we are led to an observation which an induction of all 
examples verifies, that the necessary retention of the second stem- 
vowel in nouns like “mol, etc., is bound up with the character 
of the first syllable (c¥ or cvc). So far Hebrew agrees with 
Aramaic (as it also does in the plural, of. "n>>7273 | "n2>722). 
This necessity is unintelligible on Hebrew inflectional grounds. 
“n2>22 (sing.) is certainly pronounceable. Whence the neces- 
sity of saying in Hebrew "mo220, and nothing but “rinbi7? 
We answer: The proper form corresponding to "FIN0) in Hebrew 
also is not "N7u> (of. "MpIX), but "Muy (7. e., "MPTS); hence 
“rides the only possible form, for “n> was out of question 


and mod unpronounceable. 


Have we more than presumptive grounds for this statement 
of ours which will seem rather startling to many a Hebraist? 


Yes, we have. 
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THE ARAMAIC METHOD IN HEBREW NOMINAL INFLECTION. 


A superficial glance at the Hebrew method of nominal inflec- 
tion will bring to light two distinct methods. To take one of the 
most prominent distinctive features, some Hebrew nouns have a 
separate form for the absolute state, while others have not and 
use their construct state form also for the absolute; cf. e. g. 235 
estr. 235 and 2% cstr. 027. Let us agree to cal the latter 
method the Aramaic one (in the same sense as we call verbal 
forms like 30" 1 Sam. 17:30, 20") Ex. 13:18, 19D" Deut. 1:44, 
ru) ras) Job 19:2, W27ait ibid. 24: 24, rom 1) Ezek. 22: 16 over against 
not, 0, SFM, FAIA [of OPP= Ort “p2], ET, MSN, of 
1223, +3, ened, etc., Aramaic); cf. our remarks above (p. 198, 
22). Does this lack of a separate absolute state form constitute the 
only feature of the Aramaic method? Let us inflect 22> on the 
one hand and 2% on the other. 


abs. a> was 
estr. = 23 
"aad “a33 
2° wast or quay 
p232° pow23 or DSw24 


Notes.—1. In "wa the first syllable is loosely closed, ef. 
masta Gen. 19:33, bby Jer. 6:4 [which otherwise would be 
pronounced and written ibs], though occasionally it may be 
firmly closed [ ef. 4373 estr. ND but "NIA, HTN estr. NIN]: 
JESTS 2. Chron, 26:19.—2. The — after the first radical becomes 
— after a guttural: MIM Ps. 102: 14, FNUMD Num. 15:28, of. 

“Eo, “EO but pon, “spon [so also after the palatal (semi- 
pliant 3 p> Job 20:7]; before a guttural we find in its 
place — (where ‘it may be disputed whether we have before us 
an actual phonetic change or else the guttural preserves an 
original A; qatal and aival were old parallels, and it is per- 
fectly possible that the latter represents a deflection from the 
former): ESTA, FITVOSA Isa. 9:6, cf. in the verb 37p Lev. 9:7, 
IS" ibid. 10:4, but ond [imperf. UMW? ibid. 4:33], OF " Ex. 
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12:21 (this is the rule, es anenebenatny we meet with yD 


ow > 


Job 6:22), also Arab. [< imperf. ieee eee ‘a3 (Vernier, 


I, § 146, 2). Hence “2 Lam. 3:7 and Tw Cant. 4:1 
belong to 192 Gen. 26:8 and “Ji 2 Sam. 14:26, in spite of 192 


e ” 


Cant, 4:1 and " vio Isa. 7:20, in spite also of Arab. ee oe 
3. 7025, cf. Tra Judg. 5:4, Hp Ezek. 35:6 (Lagarde, loc. 
cit, 142:8, rightly compares imper. ¥p" ibid. 6:11; he should, 


however, have used the term ati. ibid. 1, with the limitation set 
forth above note 2: Pp is a semi-guttural, DYPa Am. 1:13 not- 
withstanding). For 70.7 I ing no example; I infer it for the 
present from D2025, cf. note 4 (the op forms will offer us 
later on a more complete analogy ).—4. For D225 I have no 
example; DOW." cf. p522M> Isa. 30:18. In o35. and “poaad the 
two systems meet. I look upon p222> as an Aramaic form. In 
235 we have a special case of the working of the principle to 
which we owe psa3> (cf. above, p. 208, 7).—5. 1ST and WIS 
show total loss of the second stem-vowel; 7. e., we obtain forms 
analogous to [s22, eneds } ; thus the transition into the “segolate” 
class is effected (cf. above, p. 207sq.); the next step is 792 Lev. 
9:7, 7. e., to use a term from Syriac grammar, a form with the 
La ase (p. 207, 25), of which "92 is a direct descendant. Similarly 
we obtain 537 Prov. 19:12, "OS ibid. 30:29, “sD Isa. 7:20. 
(Note also the differentiation in ga WS = stepping | infin. |, 

"SX = step).—6. From >¥ to bx Hos. 14:8 there is but one 
step—the loosely closed syllable is firmly closed (we may pre- 
sume, this transition took place first before 4" and O57 and was 
thence transferred to other forms), which ultimately resulted 
in oS; similarly F237 gave rise to 77, ARNOT [from *80M] to 
Rom. We have now ‘sufficient apeseg to assume that "a> through 


“a3 goes back to 235, 1. @, 32 5 inflected according to the 
Aramaic method. pany mnt would have paved the way 
for *035 = Arab. Hdd» just as from ys {= *T DE | we actually 
have WS (above, note 5). vox x 2 Sam. 16:13 [with which goes 


S & 


S] and pos Ex. "86: 31 are descendants of #953 
; es 


(= Aram. 553], 7. 


e.. the rs inflected soe. phe) come 
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are but sparely represented in actual Hebrew; still the list may 
be considerably increased by the aid of derivatives, and at the 
same time their transition into DUP and up forms may be 
witnessed. 7i"9DW by the side of "2W points the way. W5t and 
its companions of the type Twp (Lagarde, loc. cit. 199-202) 
presuppose *"27, etc. The cstr. state wot is analogous to the 
Aramaic forms of the type Aj (ibid. 198). Hebrew 7m 
Eccl. 1:3, }i70% [later Hebrew traditionally }O%], AWM ibid. 
7:25 are again instances of the Aramaic method. yet has “OT, 
“21 by its side, yron—"en Prov. 10:21, "OM ibid. 28: 22, 
Vaws—sun Ex. 28:8, yinns— mn Ps. 119: 130, wWav—"a0 
Am. 6:6, }i77aF—the later Hebrew F7aM = the disfigured 7a"N. 
Thus we obtain the parallels *"37, *"00, *200, ‘ANE, *"20, 
*Tar) and “ST, “n, aun, nine, "30, rar, the latter repre- 
senting the t23 column of the text. Such parallels as ron and 
sion, Aramaic pon and Hebr. pin 7, Hebr. “Nd and jas, x 


and i437, ete., become now intelligible—7. The difference 
between the Hebrew and Aramaic methods is once more brought 
out in the absolute state of the feminine noun (there being no 
room for difference in the other pense It is difficult to tell in 
Hebrew which original vowel the — in a form like Mp7% repre- 
sents. But N3"T points to the - — n wn standing for 1. 


Hence 235 would form #1339, which form we should have 
indeed inferred from ‘=. But 27 forms mos5, of. mat 
Lev. 20:16 (with the first syllable loosely closed, as we learn from 


the analogy of feminines from SYP nouns, ef. below; occasion- 
ally it will have been firmly closed, of. NIIT with *TMM as the 


next possible form; cf. indeed qWwa> Ezek. 16: 30, si vera lectio). 
miwaz Jer. 2:25 by the side of Vinx Deut. 8:15 points to *N/2x , 
i. e., the Aramaically inflected *NOx. [Cf. “oD, “pv, ei 
Judg. 20:16, "¥w.] In the actual language we find NOS Isa. 
41:17. Hence DUP and Up nouns are from the very begin- 
ning parallel formations. Thus we find by the side of yas" estr. 
ya1—a (it will be seen now that our suggestion above as to 
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the guttural preserving a preceding A is strikingly confirmed), 
alongside of 7i3%>—*3X9 (inferred from the pl. D°D¥Y) and 
as> Prov. 10:22. Hence also the parallels “21 and “21, “Ne 
and “no, MMS and } minb, “S aw and "20 ; hones 7 ps and pis 
and “all s. c. qatl nouns ‘inflected like qitl nouns.” The 
“infinitive nouns” M2ON opp. AND, FINI, ONT, etc., pre- 
suppose *2N, *NID , *2N'1, *87 which ultimately go back to 
SmN, etc., from which they can descend only along Aramaic 
lines. By the side of Via83 estr. Fak3—NFaNF Job 41:14 isa 
Hebrew form, T3N% Jer. 31:12 its Aramaic deflection —8. It 
has been observed and recognized both by Lagarde (loc. cit. 142, 
20 sqq.) and Barth (loc. cit. 105 sqq.) that DUP nouns are the 
proper (so correctly Barth) infinitives of up verbs. Both fail 
to see that VET, e. 9., goes back through *yet, *yen to *VEM. 
I for one could never understand how an infinitive (7. e., an 
abstract noun) could be derived formally from the perfect tense 
(t. e., the participial form of the verb, the mode of actuality). 
To my mind infinitive nouns went most naturally with the imper- 
fect tense as the mode of potentiality or abstraction. Nor could 
I become a convert to the belief in migration (metathesis) of 
vowels. Nouns of the type VET have no formative origin; they 
are created within the inflection of Vz nouns (twin-brothers of 
yen nouns), not according to the Hebrew method to be sure, but 
along the lines of the Aramaic system, the existence of which in 
Hebrew is not merely represented by the second column in the 
text, but also traceable within the first, as it has been shown, I 
think conclusively, in the foregoing notes.—9. I am inclined to 
consider inp and Diep— Jlas and jla:—nouns as parents of 
pi) and DUP. The s. c. infinitive absolute Dwp is brought 
together by Barth (loc. cit. 57 $04. ) with the perf. of Up verbs; 
its formation from other than DUP verbs is explained as “due to 
analogy. It seems to me that the reverse is just as likely. ¥ oP 
and DUP infinitives properly belong to those verbs the second 
vowel in the imperfect tense-stem of which is A (orig. A?). The 
deflection of aiop and Diep to piale and DEP may have first 
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taken place in pep : mop, Vep, Supa forms where the 
formative element seemed to make the long vowel superfluous 
(ef. Barth’s principle of compensation, p. xiii sq.). Moup = 
qa(or qi)télat (the accent remains, of course, where it originally 
was, qa(or qi)talat, with a slight accent on the ultima) is con- 
sequently older than Moup = q4(or qi)talat, and we thus learn 
to appreciate the Hebrew method of inflection as older than the 
Aramaic system, though we admit that the latter plays a very 
important part in the present Hebrew system. A conglomeration 
of forms like “wy, Mey, “wr, “wy—jrey [=71+7w), 
pin, py ’ roy becomes now perfectly intelligible. The 
genealogy of a yer form may be traced as follows: YET = Ven 
= En n= Vin= =f yen =VEn= Van = yet —10. It ioe to me 
that qital and qutal were both parallels of qatal differen- 
tiated for qatil and qatul verbs. Qutal was deflected to 
qutal and subsequently along the lines of the Aramaic method 
to qutl. Hence Ie Ps. 89:45 (abs. 0, cf. and, or Wd, 
of. "31? The answer is immaterial for our purposes and from 
our point of view. The = under the © does not help one way or 
the other. Note by the way that the proper vocalization of 
nwo [ 7] is nino and that it should be transcribed accord- 
ingly) and "7b, 7470; hence also such combinations as "33 and 
"23, i. e., the verb existed both as "33 and "Sl; just as MNO by 
the side of N20 points to Nav. [Iti is hardly necessary for me to 
say that it is not my opinion that all qitl] nouns go back to 
qital and not say qitil, or all qutl forms to qutal and not 
e.g. qutul; ef. indeed our remarks further on; in any case it 
has been shown that Hebrew nouns of the type 5up go back to 


fuller (dissyllabic) formations, and that they do so “only within 
the Aramaic system. | 

The 025 column, it will be seen now, represents the Aramaic 
inflection not mainly and exclusively in the lack of a distinct 
absol. state form, but throughout, in all its essential features 
which, as was demonstrated above, are rooted in the laws of 
Early Aramaic accentuation. Moreover, the 235 column itself 
contains encroachments on the part of the Aramaic method. 
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The inflection of Sup nouns is another instance of the preva- 
lence of the Aramaic method in Hebrew, and proceeds along the 
same lines as the 025 inflection. 


abs. dup 
estr. Sup 
“Sup 


AeoR "PUP 
B2POR o° C270 

Notgs.— 1. 2p is the ordinary form of the s. c. “infinitive 
construct.” — 2. “Sup, of. "B'™ Ps. 38:21, hence with the first 
syllable loosely closed; but of. the occasional form "55i7 Gen. 
19:21.—3. TER of. JEON Ex. 23:16; Aoup, of TET | 1 Sam. 
25:29.—4. no>up, of. OIIY Josh. 4:23; O>up, of. OTT 
ibid, 22:16.—5. JEON and "DEN are “segolate” forms; the next 
step is DION'S Isa. 30:12, ps2"p Deut. 20:38, 7. e., with the 
La arse j ; in cok Isa, 32:10 the development into a “segolate” i 
completed.—6. The feminine of Ep is MUP, of. ma7p> m 
36:2.—7. The Hebrew inflection seems to be entirely wanting, 
unless we interpret “20p 2 Chron. 10:10 in the light of 27s 
fem. of DTN ; the fem. Mp5 would be the Hebrew counterpart of 
the Aramaic ria"P if the anon iy m2 73 could with certainty be 
said to stand for u.—8. Sup, $. Gu, ‘qutul, may be a deflection 
of qutil || qatil=the infinitive of imperff. in u (0 ?); of. Barth, 
loc. cit., 126 sqq. 

Another example of the Aramaic method in Hebrew is offered 
by those nouns of the DUP class which go back to bi) forms. 
After Lagarde’s lucid treatment of the subject (loc. cit. 71 sqq:), 
we may take the fact for granted, and content ourselves with 
showing how it is only through our discovery of the Aramaic 
vein in the inflection of the Hebrew noun that the process becomes 
intelligible. Lagarde argues thus: "75 has for its construct state 


a, J5— 72, FMD i S—rn9, etc.; hence qa was 
originally the estr. st. of *700 = de and subsequently came to 


be used also in the absol. state. So far everything is clear and 
true. But I ask myself—and so will many a reader of Lagarde’s 
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book have asked himself — how is it that, while we find [Md cstr. 
p> with suff. "BND Job 31:22, we never find **25% (for “pbn)! ? 
My answer is: 352 i is a form of the Aramaically inflected “52, 
just as “> is the resultant of the Aramaic inflection of 2a); 
"D970 itself presupposes *obi just as EDT is later than } MEO, 
"En later than "57"; the loss of the second stem vowel was 
necessary in "227 (as soon as the “7207 form was avoided); the 
firm closing of the first syllable became fixed; to facilitate the 
pronunciation, W222 forms were spoken as "72272 (with the 
Laas , of. 77932 by the side of “Y3), of which 2 ‘was a direct 
descendant. The transition may be witnessed on Hebrew ground. 
JU, OT, AT [of WPT, Mapt] estr. *MIy [of MON cate. 
moun], imsv, ons ecstr. "nat [so necessarily with 5] 
|*oney, inet, ‘mney, AT, HT, TT. Similarly, 
D"E Lev. 26:15 is an Aramaic form. I tell my students who 
are acquainted with the fact that we possess in the present 
Hebrew incompletely developed triliteral forms with no attempt 


at increasing the volume of the root element by doubling, and 
who would quote to me 4772m Num. 17:28, Va" Gen. 11:6, 033 
ibid. 7, mS" Job 18:7, 1200) Ezek. 41:7 as instances, that p>": m7 
is just such a form. I ask one to come to the blackboard and 
inflect “5 first in the usual manner. He will write 


abs. "En 

estr. "5 
“Er cf. bn um Gen. 11:6. 

DST. 


I will ask him furthermore to inflect “ENT as a biliteral, after the 
analogy of "pT. 
abs. “Dr 
estr. "EN of. apy Gen. 25:26 
or “ET cf. PI Gen. 24:2 
BT of: “BRD 
DOTEH] or DONE] = na BNy of: BeNS}= D321. 
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Lastly he will be instructed to deflect "57 after the analogy of 
27, allowing, however, the — after the 7 (the parent-vowel of 
the — in “EiT) to remain throughout unchanged. If I am asked 
why, T will say of. "3M Isa. 1:23, cstr. of DMIM, but “Jpt cstr. 
of D°2pt (7. e., the guttural preserves an original ‘A). 


EM or 7B 
DOT or DOIET. 


I go on to tell the class that "23% would be inflected in Aramaic 
regularly after the fashion of “BT: “3M, “3M, po"an and 
point out how from ps"an we could easily obtain "a7, just as 
from D255" we have 22, hence from DI"EI— “5H, and that 
if they now said D757 “came from” “Ei, I had no objection. 
Cf. indeed the traditional 1 Oa Beraxor 2b=Liwd 2s5)= 
fury 6f0aAyo8 1 Cor. 15:52, and Mann yzq Ber. 9b, 97 of 
Ros hassana 4:2 for $4, rem -_ t7, the last two being 
forms from 9 roots. Similarly I explain 023 Num. 31:37 with 
its fem. estr. st. MOS72 Ex. 12:4, “273 Prov. 17:25 and an Lev. 
20:12 as Aramaic ‘deflections from *D co, *1, an. 

The following observations will, I think, more fully substan- 
tiate our assumption in Hebrew of the Aramaic inflection of “3M 


nouns. The “25 and p>iy—qatal and qatal—nouns show a 
complete analogy with reference to one another in their inflection 


in Hebrew. Cf. 
abs. "35 ndiy 
estr. “23 obs 
"23 “227 
73 T220 
02737 nea 
oma, 3 oa}, “a>? 
(D2)"723 (n2)"a>9 
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But the "3M and DS~—qatil and qatil—nouns as a rule do 


not: 
abs. "a" ODIs 
estr. “7 ars 
“3 “Dae 
20 DED 
o237 DUE 
oman, “7ST D'DED, “DED 
(o5)™"3" (D2)"oBD 


The lack of analogy is felt in “Nn, FT, DMN, “an 
contrasted with “UBD, FOSD , Dros, “DE ; in man 7 com- 
pared with IDE. The DEW column is thoroughly Aramaic 
(cf. above, p. 208). Occasional forms like 777270 2 Sam. 13:20, 
yey ai Lam. 1:16 are on a line with “ay, obi, 7. @., rem- 
nants of the Hebrew inflection (as over against the ‘Aramaic, cf. 
1 229, yam). “Tt, FIT, OMS, “NT correspond to "34, 

a3, os, “24; ze. the "27 column is in its greater part 
Hebrew. Hence the dissonance. As mai, pyar are 
Hebrew forms compared with MOE, D'DSW, so are “252 
(inferred from fica forms Aramaic compared with 3M. 
Aramaic "32ND, "BM5 differ only in the quantity of the first 
vowel; so do "Hebrew "ans, *5nD (= *"SND from which [M3). 

Coming back to our statement “(above, p. 213), we may assert 
without fone of contradiction on the basis of the foregoing illus- 
trations that the Aramaic method of nominal inflection as 
described above (p. 198 sqq.) and as traced there (p. 202) to its 
origin in the laws of Early Aramaic accentuation, largely per- 
meates our Hebrew nominal inflection and goes side by side with 
another method which we may call the Hebrew proper. Hence, 
if we find that a problem as the one stated at the head of this 
paper and reiterated on p. 212 cannot be answered on Hebrew 
ground, but is fully solved in Aramaic, we are justified in seeing 
in this fact another instance of the prevalence of the Aramaic 
method of inflection in Hebrew. In truth, ny and qa, noon 
and "BD, na and 7p nouns must owe their origin to one and 
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the same principle; and since, I think, it has been shown con- 
clusively that the s. c. “segolate” nouns are not independent 
formations, but represent “deflections” (the term, I hope, will 
not be found inappropriate) from dissyllabic formations inflected 
according to the Aramaic method (which !atter is based on a few 
simple accentual principles), so will the M™XP etc. nouns, instead 
of being regarded as parallel formations with the “toneless and 
consonantal” ending T, have to be understood as Aramaic deflec- 
tions from nouns with the only original accented and vocalic 
termination: AT. There is no trace in Hebrew (as there is none 
in Aramaic, p. 211) of a consonantal termination T. MED is a 
back formation from D2M7S2 through OSN7S> (with the tas), 
just as 72 is formed backwards from 22>" (above, p. 219 sq.) ; 
and just as ps2 goes back to the Aramaically inflected *Jo%2 
s0 does poms go back to the Aramaicelly inflected *77x2. 
*7D7 and sTED are proper Hebrew “formations”; qo and 
ny represent Aramaic “deflections” on Hebrew ground. 

The only scholar of modern times who to my mind had an 
inkling of the real origin of the M"SY nouns in Hebrew was S. D. 
Luzzatto. His views on the subject I gather from a letter 
appended to the Vienna (1865) edition of the TEN Mwy" (=the 
same author’s Prolegomeni ad una grammatica ragionata 
della lingua Ebraica, Padova, 1836, p. 124 sq.). He starts 
with the assertion (WIpN yiw> M2272 non Tio") that 
Hebrew and Aramaic at one time formed one language, and that 
of the two Aramaic preserved in its greater part the original form, 
while Hebrew underwent in course of time many changes. Hence 
it follows, he claims, that many phenomena in Hebrew can be 
explained adequately only from Aramaic. Among the various 
points which Luzzatto attempts to elucidate by the aid of Aramaic 
is found the following one touching our subject. He makes the 
observation that for the sake of euphony and vocalic richness 
(Mum “AT Mra yNT NIIN>), the Aramaic types "25, OS, 
witp are transformed in Hebrew into "25, D>¥ and wep forms. 
He proceeds to explain as Aramaic forms some Hebrew anomalies 
and concludes by saying: nia nsp> AND [S79 j27OS “NIM HTS 





MeN MIN , MM Yaw Tad ,nivvan “Me H3p2 vit 
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ome) naw. NT TOAMaw ys MAIO TAT. NaN TEND 

‘nin ral "aaa 735 send TD naa nv arn bn 

TAM mvswa wrad x4 Nes 70 ‘room: my mgt 
TED rach ye xan tram Sep Spaz oan oN ;MaS0D 
rents MoNo Naw “ett ps pvased amy. 

This statement, crude as it is, contains many germs of the 
true state of affairs. Luzzatto errs in ascribing an earlier date to 
the Aramaic decay of vowels from the point of view of Hebrew, 
not to say Semitic. His distrust of the use of Arabic for com- 
parative purposes misleads him. He is also very mechanical 
about the “change” of "25 into "24, Na" into MVS". He 
finds himself, however, on this point in good company. It was 
reserved for Lagarde (Joc. cit. 73) to ridicule the idea of “qatl 
forms throwing their vowel forward behind the second radical” 
(of. Stade’s [ Grammatik, 146] “Abart mit verricktem Vocaie’’). 
The true interpretation has been given, I think, in the present 
paper; but the fact we find stated, somewhat awkwardly it may 
be granted, in the above remarks of the Italian scholar, and he 
shall receive his due credit for what he has seen. 

It may not be out of place, simply by way of recapitulation, 
to follow out in the order adopted above (p. 198), for the Aramaic 
system of nominal inflection, the traces of that method in Hebrew, 
showing each time the place which the N"%Y forms occupy within 
the whole system. 7 








BILITERALS. 
a, ia estr. “a> “a b. op estr. op A “Op 
72 "2p 
v2 estr. *FI2 ra rap estr. Tap Map 
: * -3 - _ -'r a e 
Il. D222 ; “nia —"Tia Do"2p A “Map rsp 
te y othe ow (« . 
IV. *Dons = — Dora DoMap-Domsp 
I. c. => cate. =, “=> 
II. “25 


TEN cstr. NER NEN 

= A 

Tl. poad, *“nux— "MUN 
Iv. Dene — DIMEN 
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Notgs.—1. “ja: DIJ2="Op: Oop. “= presupposes 0225 
of. DION Isa. 50: 11.— 2. “22, *(Dp)n23 we infer from "22 of. 
Tap ; (B2)rN=p | "ap, mp7, (p2)n>2 | "a> (examples may be 
found in any one of our current grammars).—3. *"MJ2, "Map, 
“SN ("Ma) are inferred from "M3, “Flap, “FIOR. ~ Between 
“nep and “Map the form *"Fap had its place, just as from 
“NEN, “Td (cf. Doo) led the way to “FON —4, DOM. is 
stltine than ‘Fd, Dorp than “Kap, porns than ‘MUN. 
*DonIa would be a good Hebrew form.—5. Interesting i is the 
traditional reading MYW (estr. of mip = Keli), roo. mov, 
ins (Delitzsch in Baer’s Ezechiel, p. viii) are impossible; nw 
ined certainly possible, but Mw, row would be in keeping 
with tradition. 











TRILITERALS. 
First C1ass: 
L oy 523 
IL. | "E25 "ES? v 
A “*_ | 
NDI9 MEW estr. NED Mes estr. NEI | 
<" . a h- . A 
Il. Doe37 f or DoE | = DDE 
“hes = "Ne + “DEI - 
' ‘s 
a ar rE =bIne wr Oe = «Be 


me 


The preceding table will serve as an illustration also for 37 
and Sup. : 
Tuirp Ciass: 
I, and, “and (“an3) 
IL. 
mand ; mohb estr. MIMD 
Il. doansd » HN 
“e" | 
snanp= “HIN | 
he | 
Iv, poran =pensnd or *osnenp 
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Nore.— nan forms are still found in Hebrew, ef. Max 
2 Kgs. 10:27 || Max’a Gen. 35:14, nayim Deut. 25:16, mara 
bid. 16:17 || MrVa Prov. 25:14. 


FourtsH Crass: 
i. "23, “ras 

II. — 

ike 
nna mrs estr. mvs mbxa 
TL. po7"35 a 3 nb3 
nN T38 = “HTS = bit mnbs 

IV. *OoMTa5 = pans 5 =DSNSS or DONS 


Norrs.—1. It may be disputed whether M725 is a direct 
descendant of SS, ‘TSS, or else comes from “23 = = "04 or 
*"23. The same question may be asked concerning the feminine 
forms of the type M529 (First Class): they may be direct 
descendants of 5729 =‘anap forms (¢f. above, p. 216). Tay || Tap 
could form a double feminine: Tay = am Kees and sT729 ef. 5 ig 
Fibs || Apa, O¥M (according to ‘Barth, of, above, p. 217, 3). 
Tay would be deflected to N72Y, so may to ni9, of. rep 
ata Hence nasw = 30 fem. of 3130, au from which 
we have 220, as mvp is actually found by the side of map 
Deut. 33:10. I havea right to draw MU" to Wis", n>" to dior, 
and it depends entirely on my general feeling how far I shall make 
use of it. Some Mdup forms certainly are to be drawn to mpiup 
nouns, 7. é., are iesiidiain of AVP, diop, the infinitive of yaqtul, 
yuqtul (yaqtal? yuqtil?); but others may come from 
miu, fem. of Diep , the infinitive of yaqtal (yaqtal?). 
nbep gave birth to DUP. Hence Dap forms in Hebrew are 
derivable from up and AUP. —2. In the same manner Up 
may go back to ep, the infinitive of yaqtil (yaqtil). But 


NT = “a 3, 783 = , etc., compared with MN (certainly later 


than *MND in MND), MND for MND, point to *ANT, “NB 
(hence in the inflection D'ANT, "ANT), 7. e., are properly qitl 
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which may aie be deflections ines: ils types. “NB, a 
*"N2, by the side of "NB, WN (of. MON] by the side of UN" 
of : . Ae ; 
= w) point to “M82 and ‘IN as their common parent forms of 
which bi’ar, bu’ar and ri’a8 were variants.—3. The preced- 
ing observations hold good with the Second Class: the traditional 
np3x (Levy, Talmudwhch., IV., 172) is an instance. 
. PLURILITERALS. 
"Mo>22 and FIMpI3, Mp2" 2 by the side of mip” will 


serve as illustrations. A special table is hardly necessary. 
ROOTS WITH A SEMIVOWEL AS THIRD RADICAL. 


First Ciass: 


as pa eb] 
h : 7 
II. "25 | 


mm “7 estr. nv ita a7 | 


Ill. ? Daya = pom} (D517) 
*mVaI= | “M25 (dimuwti) 
loosely firmly P : 
closed closed 
IV. "Done =pentay ‘ores 


Notes.—1. It is not easy in each case to trace back the 
“segolates” of "\’5 roots to their exact dissyllabic prototypes. 
Still ps5 =PAtD and glLuS=kisawu" cannot be dissociated. 
A good many of the qatl, qitl, qutl nouns here also will 
represent deflections from qatal, qitaél, qutal types (infini- 
tives). Nor have we a right to dissociate MAI9=*MT39 | MD 
and S715 =‘a(i)ndwat fem. of “0 (the references are Ps. 22: 
25; 45:5 and Prov. 18:12). momvs3 (with the first syllable 
loosely closed) we infer from any Ps, 18:36 (though the latter 
could be drawn to m2¥; the parallel Wns 2 Sam. 22:36 needs 
no correction [against Stade-Siegfried]: it comes from *M*23= 
‘anawat, cf. MIMN, FINN, Aram. NAN, Heb. Ep). The 
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next step would be DINV3"5 with the first syllable firmly closed, 
necessary in “NTS 5 from pon we obtain nv , m4 | "727; 
cf. indeed nn, a and for qatl nouns TINS , ew, “Dw. 
—2. "nat gives rise to wzase; of. 135, #1. e., a form with the 
Lays ; from w2ase) we obtain through sax; 125 of. 1, Iw, 
Wh, just as from *DS7NM (cf. ANF) = DSINM we obtain "NM 
(; the form DONSdS Gen. 32:20 is to be explained accordingly; 
Nixa would yield DONS, ODN, DON? and finally Dos 
which latter virtually leads to *Nza). ‘Still the long vowel will 
in course of time have drawn the accent upon itself; hence M727, 
*oao7, “72%. Similarly po"a0 (of. 77120) is found by the side 
of O2°2W the parent form of "2% (ef. also DFE to 5), and 
"28, “E will go back to *DD"au, “DME. So we have ma 
and 39. ii : 

FourtH C.ass: 

Hebrew 29 Job 41:25 corresponds to Arab. yd. The 
phonetic change will first have occurred in *OS%w> = Daw? (cf. 
my from 9) of. pads. The keTis forms MiZ9 1 Sam. 
25:18 and m10) Isa. 3:16 are to be read MIND and Mii. To 
*DSNwey = DStey will have corresponded in the feminine *mriny 
= nies from which “many | Tw. Hence to 3 will have 
corresponded *™p2. In the plural, however, only one form was 
possible: MiNw>, rp... Hence, by false analogy, plurals of this 
type were subsequently formed of feminines in MA” and M"", no 
matter whether the wu or 7 vowel was original or else due to prin- 
ciples of euphony: nray pl. of *max=the deflected Max. 
rP3S is a later back formation. So is | a back formation 
from M33 plural of *M3a=the deflected M23 of. MEF. In 
maa and all of its type it is difficult to tell whether the vowel 
is organic. npn stands for nan as D*p for Dip; its sing. 
was MIT =I inferred from Mishnic “2135, the Syriac y2au. 
notwithstanding (ef. Ip" and Wraps ; unless we take mids 
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forms as denominatives from participles =mit+>3, D5 represent- 
ing that part of the form to which suffixes are appended, cf. “a= 
"+55; but even then there is no reason why *M2M should not 
have been in use by the side of M737; at any rate the latter form 
was not recognized by the Masora). 


Ny GEN. 1:26. 


The forms of the type M7735 Gen. 1:26 are of interest to the 
biblical critic. As is well known, Wellhausen ( Prolegomena, ed. 3, 
407) quotes the occurrence of M72 in Gen. 1:26 as an additional 
argument against the pre-exilic origin of the Sacerdotal Code. 
Lagarde (loc. cit. 147 sqq.), after giving the literature on the 
subject, points out that the author may have meant N72, a good 
Hebrew word, and that, if we speak of Aramaic influence, we can 
only lay it at the door of the later punctuator. To this we would 
say that there is no reason why we should reject the punctuation 
in this particular instance, especially after the flattering opinion 
given by the same scholar (ibid 132, 5-7); though we admit that 
no argument as to the date of a biblical writing can be based with 
certainty on the mere punctuation of a word. Thus we cannot 
say with Wellhausen that M127 is an Aramaic loan-word, for the 
reason that the argument must be taken from the vocalization — 
m7; on the other hand, it seems we must admit that M725 is 
a later misreading, due to Aramaic influence. But suppose we 
found a M7725 form spelled defectively —V37, would not this 
fact help Wellhausen? Unfortunately N75 Ex. 8:19 is not cer- 
tain consonantally. Suppose again we found it in the absol. state? 
Shall we read M73, a form analogous to M725, wherever it 
occurs in the absol. state, *n™"3 ? na wa Num. 21:29, maw. ? 
So it seems after all that, if nit be Aramaic, the Aramaism will 
not be, as Lagarde expresses himself, of a later date. Still Well- 
hausen is not he slped. For, as this paper I think has brought out 
conclusively, MTS, Mp2 are as much Aramaic as N27 and 
ma. The use > of M7S2 in the absol. state would preclude the 
reading *M7x>, and Mra, Mr, NSD would show the prevalence 
of the Aramaic method of inflection in Hebrew already at the 


time when the consonantal text was fixed; the word MWD (=3 iD) 
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on the Mé8a‘ Stone, line 2, would prove it for the eighth century 
before our era. The linguistic argument is everywhere a two- 
edged sword. The merits of the Wellhausenian theory lie else- 
where: its best argument—the reconstructed history of Israel 
(of. Kittel, I., 90). 

Note.—The sporadic occurrence of the T ending in Arabic 


$ o 


So B , 0 ° . oe : 
(cris, rs!, crs’) and its frequent use in Ethiopic (Dillmann, 


219 sqq.) will have to be explained as due to the same processes 
which have been observed in Aramaic, 7. e., the method of Early 
Aramaic accentuation is Semitic. I leave it, however, to more 
competent scholars to decide this question.—I wish also to add 
that I have been able to use Dalman’s excellent Grammar of 
Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, while revising this paper. Pro- 
fessor Koenig’s Lehrgebdude II., which reached me but lately, 
has, it seems, not rendered another revision of this paper neces- 
sary. The reader is referred especially to page 426. If the 
view expressed in the present Notes be correct, as the writer 
believes it is, Professor Koenig’s observations under the letter a 
must be said to be inadequate. The book will recommend itself 
to biblical scholars as a welcome store-house of material, also on 
account of the thorough-going exegetical work underlying it; on 
the subject, however, with which we have been dealing here (and 
also on the cognate question of the origin of the “segolates”’), 
the views expressed by the learned Professor (whose kind criticism 
of our first literary work we gratefully remember), it must be 
regretted, are untenable and represent the latest summary of the 
traditional doctrines the inadequacies of which it has been the 
aim of this paper to set forth, 


Hesrew Union COLutece, 
April 8, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The purpose of this article is 

a. To present in comparative tables all the forms of negative 
particles or words used as such in the Semitic languages. 

b. To classify these forms according to origin in (1) form, 
(2) fundamental idea, (3) syntactical usage. 

c. To show the relation of different particles to each other in 
the same language and in different languages. 

d, To trace the development and composition of certain nega- 
tives from more primitive forms and ideas. 

e. To discuss some previous views as to origin and composi- 
tion and offer some new explanations of forms. 
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I. 
OF THE NEGATIVE IN GENERAL. 


Forms for the expression of the negative idea are found in 
every language. There is probably no negative idea that could 
not be expressed by some affirmative but circumlocutory formula; 
but the negative particle serves the purpose both of convenience 
and force, and in some forms is as old as language itself. It is, 
in fact, a necessity, and as language grows, the primitive negative 
differentiates or new forms are found to express new and different 
shades or degrees of force in the negative idea. Tracing this 
development historically we find its first expression in gesture, 
in which form it is found even before language begins, as may 
be noted in the development of the individual human being, is 
seen in the animal, and may be inferred for the human race if the 
theory of evolution be accepted. The kicking and balking of a 
horse, the growl of the dog when you approach to take from him 
his mutton-bone are emphatic expressions of dissent. The first 
is gesture pure and simple, like the shrug of the shoulder or the 
shake of the head in man. The growl of the dog might be called 
a vocal gesture, and is a second stage in the development of 
negative expression, a step toward a vocabulary which man in 
articulate language has carried to completion.* 

In the mere animal, the negative is an expression of emotional 
dissent, in man it may be emotional or intellectual. As emo- 
tional, both gesture and voice by modifications and combinations, 
the shrug of the shoulders, the toss or shake of the head, the 
facial expression, the inflexion of the voice, may add to the idea 
of dissent the element of scorn, contempt, disgust or indignation. 
As intellectual, the idea of negation by use of a differentiated 
vocabulary may be modified to express relations of time as con- 
tinuous, previous or subsequent (as in never, not yet, no longer, 
which are expressed in some languages by single primitive 
words), or of subordination, condition, contingency, ete. In 
man, therefore, we have the three steps in the expression of 
dissent or negation, the gesture, the natural impulse of the vocal 


*On the chronological order of development of the affirmative and negative sentence, 
see The History of Language, by H. A. Strong, W. 8. Logeman and B. I. Wheeler, p. 102. 
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organs, and the intellectual choice of words in a more or less 
extended vocabulary. In this vocabulary of the negative, we are 
inclined to believe that in every language, at least in every group 
of related languages, there will be found at least one negative 
particle originating in this primitive natural impulse of the vocal 
organs expressing itself in what we have called the vocal gesture 
of dissent. The remaining particles have originated in ideas 
more or less closely associated with that of negation, or even from 
ideas originally quite unrelated. In accordance with this view 
we may classify the vocabulary of the negative under four heads: 
a. Negative of pure dissent. 


b. “ by association of ideas. 
e “* transference of idea. 
d. sg “ suggestion or attenuation. 


The fuller explanation of these terms will appear in the 
classification of the Semitic negatives, but it is in order here to 
discuss the meaning and appropriateness of the first designation, 
the “negative of pure dissent.”’ 

The negative of pure dissent is the particle resulting from the 
vocal gesture of dissent. It might be expected that this particle, 
originating in the primitive natural impulse of the vocal organs, 
would be the same for all men, and be found common to all 
languages, but such is not the fact. We do find, however, in a 
particular group of languages a common negative stem, which by 
its appearance in all the members of the group, is shown to be 
the primitive negative for that family. Such a negative is found 
for the Indo-European family in the negative stem n, and in the 
Semitic family in the stem /, which appears in every member of 
the group. There may or may not be a connection between the 
two families and a significance in the fact that the negative in 
each is a liquid,* but the question why the Indo-European chose 
n and the Semitic chose | belongs back of philology to the realm 
of psychology, along with the question why among some peoples 
the common gesture of dissent is a sidewise shake of the head, 
while among others it is the backward toss. The Englishman 
and the Arab are agreed in expressing assent by a forward 


* For the exchange of yodh for lam in Western Aramaic and Syriac, and for nun and 
lam in the Babylonian Talmud and Mandaic as preformatives of the imperfect, see 
Wright's Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, p. 183. 
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inclination of the head, and are agreed, too, that dissent is the 
opposite of assent, but the Englishman, regarding the gesture of 
assent as an up-and-down motion, finds the opposite in a right- 
and-left motion; while the Arab, regarding the affirmative as a 
forward and downward nod, finds its opposite in a backward and 
upward toss of the head. Can psychology explain this? Is it 
perhaps that in the Englishman’s dissent there is more of deliber- 
ation, more of the intellectual, while in the Arab’s dissent the 
emotional prevails, and the backward toss of the head expresses 
primarily that the offer or the proposition offends his pride or is 
beneath his notice? For the Arab, too, has a sidewise shake of 
the head, which is also intellectual, but with him expresses, not 
dissent, but doubt: “I do not understand the question, please 
repeat.” This distinction, however, does not follow strictly the 
ethnic or linguistic lines of separation. The Greeks, perhaps 
through contact with Orientals, have adopted their gesture of 
dissent, as indicated in the words xaraviw and dvaviw, while the 
Armenians, belonging to the same family, though oriental in all 
their surroundings, have yet preserved the sidewise shake of the 
head. Iam told by an Armenian friend, however, that among 
the Armenians also, the toss of the head as a negative gesture is 
assumed as a matter of fashion or coquetry for a short period by 
young brides and by girls of a marriageable age. 


If. 


In the following table a view is presented of the Semitic nega- 
tives arranged according to roots and in doubtful cases according 
to probable etymological relationship. The table does not claim 
to be complete, for some of the other languages if read with as 
broad an interpretation of the term negative might yield as large 
a list as the Hebrew; while in the Hebrew list are some whose 
claim to be called negatives might be disputed, such as the ON 
and #772, though their cognates in the Arabic cannot be disputed 
as negatives. Especially doubtful as to etymological relationship 
are the 6 and a-a of the Assyrian and an, ak, anbi and 
anbe of the Ethiopic, while the proper position, in the table, of 
Assyrian ul and Ethiopic albo is not certain 
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Table A.—Comparative Table of Semitic Negatives. 

















HEBREW ARABIC ASSYRIAN Syrrac | BrBu. ARAM. ETHIOPIC PHENICIAN 
nid, 5 Y}ia,la-a |S, f wd 
FL (= 14) . 
Ww 
| “64 (2) 
wba} WG W AAQ 
7 sé a 
v1, 
yea lassu do n> 
(58) ON (?) ul ON bee 
(sor ")+ pL) Talmudic 
"nN a-a(?), 6(?) "SN | ae “ 
ae . » ; Al, An in bre s 
VR TR TS ; AVL, API) On vn 
ba co | balu(m) box, 52 
G ba-la 
"23 7 
"323 
Be 
CEN 
non 
- 
“2 
2 le 
DS of NON 
oF, OS we 
3 
nid, hs y wo 
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Classifying the negatives according to the root ideas, we have 
the following table, illustrated most fully in the Hebrew. Where 
it is desired to represent a root that appears in different forms in 
several languages, we use English letters, and so also in treating 
of vowel sounds common to several forms: 


Table B.—Psychological Distribution of Negatives. 


a) Negative of pure dissent: 
1. Indo-European —n. 
2. Semitic — 1. 
b) Negative by association: 
1. Diminution or decay, $2 from stem 9453 to waste away. 
. Cutting off, O70. ; 
. Cessation, CEN. 
. Removal, m537 from root 537 to remove. 
. Change, 55 from stem rip to turn away, re other. 


bo 


ot em oo 


6. Separation, va (?) 
c) Negative by transference of force: 
1. Conditional, Heb. ON if, Arab. wl if. 
2. Interrogative, Arab. Lo, Heb. TR: 
d) Negative by suggestion: 
1. Emptiness, p™. 
2. Vanity, $55. 
3. Falsehood, } "WD. 
4. Waste or desolation, 347. 
Cf. the implications in such English expressions as almost, 
hardly, ete. 


ITT. 


THE NEGATIVE OF PURE DISSENT. 


Of the Semitic negatives, by far the most frequent and the 
one which alone is found in every language of the group is the 
simple particle of dissent or pure negation, of which the essential 
part is the consonantal sound J, That this is the essential ele- 
ment in all the score or more of forms in which it appears is 
shown in the great variety of vowels by which its pronunciation 
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is assisted and by the fact that its vowel may be long or short 
and may follow or precede. Thus the vowel 
; ° long in Nd, “ond, » a aad » Ww, YI, 
fi, oS, acs, ND, MD; 

is short in ON (58), J, bee od. dx(?) (Pheen.), Assyr. ul, 
and AAQ; “ _ 

is a in NS, yal WS, yt, Si, i, tes ads» ND, dN, ws, 
UI, oJ, D8(?) (Phon.), AAG; 

is é in “ba, 1 ; é in oN, u in ul, and din ND. 

It follows the consonant in most forms, but precedes in oN, 


Assyrian ul, and AAA (albo). 

The simplest form in which this negative appears is the 
Arabic ¥, which, though there is in it an aliph of prolongation, 
employs this only as a support for the fatha, for it is to be noted 
that in the colloquial, to which rather than to poetry we must go 
for analogies of primitive values, the word is as often pronounced 


short; and so always in Ww, where the accent, so far as it has 


ot 
l, 


Assyr. la-a, 


any, falls on the first syllable. Without this supporting aliph, 
which is not a hamza though often sounded as such, the negative 
would consist of a single consonant with its vowel point standing 
alone, a combination that nowhere occurs in Arabic, a particle 
consisting of a single consonant and its vowel always attaching 
itself as proclitic or enclitic. The negative as proclitic is found 
in the Ethiopic & and Hebrew "8 and in Indo-European in-, 
un-, alpha privative, etc., but in Arabic would be liable to con- 
fusion with the prepositions or the J of the jussive or the assev- 
erative j . A single consonant must attach itself to a following 
word or take a vowel letter, as in § and le, and hs Con ‘. 
In Assyrian the syllable is in some cases definitely indicated as 
long by the repetition of the vowel (la-a), but elsewhere is 
undetermined. The Hebrew, Syriac and Biblical Aramaic always 
point it long in the forms in which the vowel follows the conso- 
nant, but it is to be remembered that this can at most indicate the 
usage in pronunciation at the time when the vowel points were 
invented, and while the Hebrew has adopted a sufficient variety 
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of vowel points to indicate fine shades of distinction in its vowel 
sounds, the Syriac shows that the same pointing may in different 
branches of the language be given very diverse pronunciation, 
while the three vowel points of the Arabic, a comparatively late 
addition to the alphabetic writing, are quite inadequate to dis- 
tinguish the variety of vowel sounds found in the spoken Arabic 
of today, and probably when invented, only roughly represented 
the three principal groups of vowel sounds then employed. The 
utter confusion of values in the English vowel system is an extreme 
illustration of what is true in a measure in Arabic, and though 
the Hebrew system of vowel points is more minute, it is an arti- 
ficial system and can at best represent the pronunciation of 
Hebrew as it was at a comparatively late date, and possibly also 
over a limited area.* It can furnish no indication of primitive 
Semitic pronunciation nor decide, as against the phenomena of 
modern colloquial Arabic, that the particle 1 always employed a 
long vowel. The sound which we give to the Hebrew hélém is 
as difficult for the modern Syrian Arab as French wu is for an 
Englishman. It may have been equally so for the ancient Israelite, 
and the length of the vowel sound in the negative particle may 
have been determined as in the modern colloquial Arabic by the 
amount of emphasis thrown upon the word or the character of the 
emotion expressed. 

The significance of the longer writing of the Assyrian particle, 
la-a, is not clear, nor that of the longer form of the Hebrew 
nid. Does the longer form indicate anything as to length or 
emphasis in the original pronunciation, or is it in the Assyrian 
merely a scribal device for making the line come out right, or is 
it accidental in both, or is it a personal scribal characteristic? The 
following table and discussion on the Hebrew particle will present 
some of the facts, though they may discover no important princi- 
ples. The most obvious fact is that the long form is found most 
frequently in composition with the interrogative particle "4. For 
comparison therefore the table gives the number of cases where 
the short form is found with “J and where the long form is 
found without “7 including a few cases where it is found with the 


preposition 2. 


* Cf. the local variations in pronunciation of the German affirmative particle ja. 
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In the accompanying table it is seen that the long form occurs 
with J interrogative 141 times, but the same © takes the short 


form nearly as many times, namely 128, 
while the long form occurs without 
35 times. From this it is evident that 
the particle 7} does not determine the 
form of the negative. Is the long form 
then characteristic of certain (a) books, 
(b) authors, (c) periods of time or (d) 
qualities of style and subject matter, as 
poetical or prose, historical or liturgical ? 

As to (a) books, it is seen that in 
the compound, 12 books use only the 
long form, while 5 use only the short, 
or, leaving out those books in which 
the occurrence is so rare as hardly to be 
considered characteristic, and taking the 
two books of Samuel as one and the two 
books of Chronicles as one, we find that 
Judges, Job, and Chronicles use the 
short form exclusively, occurring re- 
spectively 13, 14, and 19 times, while 
Samuel is characterized by the exclusive 
use of the long form, occurring 34 
times. But in 15 books both forms 
occur, some showing a preference for 
the one, some for the other. The dis- 
tinction therefore can hardly be one of 
books. 

Is the distinction (6) one of author- 
ship? Ezekiel, which is confessedly 
the work of one author, uses the two 
forms in the compound impartially, 8 to 
8. So also do Amos and Ruth, each 2 
to 2. Jeremiah indeed shows a decided 
though not exclusive preference for the 


Table C.—Occurrences of 


NOW, Se and x. 








ron 


xwobn 


xd 





Gen. ... 
1D) eee 
if. ae 
Num.... 
Deut... 
SOR... 
Judg.... 
1Sam... 
2Sam... 
1 Kgs. .. 
2 Kgs. .. 


2 Chron. 


5 
3 


> De wa: 


° ene 
+ Gcp8- 


i 
14 


| 4 


15 


fied eck feds eet A 


ms OTR RDO: 


me OD OTS: 








Total... 





128 





141 





1 


35 





long form, 14 to 3, and in the uncompounded particle, uses the 
long form 19 times as against 5 times in the two Isaiahs, which 
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make the next most frequent use of it. Testing the question on 
the commonly accepted documentary division of Isaiah we have 
the following table of occurrences, showing that both forms 
occur in each main section and often in close proximity: Long, 
8:19; 28:25; 37:26; 40:21'; 42:24; 43:19; 44:20; 45:21; 48:6; 
51:9, 10; 57:4; 58:6,7. Short, 10:8, 9,11; 29:17; 36:12; 44:8; 
57:11. The distinction therefore cannot be one of authorship. 

As to (c) period, we find that the widely separated books of 
Judges and Chronicles agree in the exclusive use of the short 
form, while Daniel (?), Ezra and Nehemiah, approximately con- 
temporary with Chronicles, use only the long form. 

As to (d) literary style and subject matter, we find that the 
prophets from Hosea to Malachi, with the exception of Amos and 
Ezekiel, who are impartial, and Hosea, Nahum and Zephaniah, 
who furnish no data, prefer the long to the short form, 56 to 11, 
while the wisdom literature of Psalms, Proverbs, Job and Eccle- 
siastes prefers the short form by 29 to 2. But on the other hand, 
Judges and Job, as diverse as possible, in these respects agree in 
the exclusive use of the short form, while Judges and Samuel, 
similar in subject matter, are at opposites, Samuel using only the 
long form. Equally fruitless is the effort to find any euphonic or 
syntactical distinction, as appears, e. g., in Isa. 65:1, 


ed ebb ome: 
“wpa Ndd “TRS P| 


where in the same verse, by the same author, in the same con- 
struction and practically the same euphonic conditions, we have 
the two forms. We are left to the conclusion therefore that in 
some books the long form is due to arbitrary scribal preference, 
and in others to scribal inconsistency and carelessness perpet- 
uated by scribal scrupulosity, or else, wherever it occurs it was 
intended originally to indicate some emphasis whose force is now 
lost to us, the further definition of which in a dead language and 
in the absence of any direct ancient testimony, would be mere 
conjecture. The view that the long form is a less corrupted relic 
of an original triliteral verb form* fails to account for its preser- 


* Presented by Dietrich in Gesenius’ Worterbuch, see rd, criticised by Bottcher, Lehr- 
buch der hebrdischen Sprache, § 532, p. 340, footnote 1. 
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vation in the same author and in close proximity with the shorter 
form, and there is no good ground for supposing that this nega- 
tive particle ever was a noun.* To the question whether the 
noun or the verb was the earliest of the parts of speech the true 
answer is “neither; but the interjection,” and in the negative par- 
ticle 1 we have preserved one of the original interjections. 

In the use of this common particle J, three members of the 
Semitic family, the Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, and Pheenician 
have differentiated a form to distinguish between prohibition and 
deprecation, using for the latter the form oN in which the vowel 
precedes the consonant. No such distinction is found in Arabic, 
Assyrian, Syriac, or Ethiopic. The explanation of the form lies, 
perhaps, in this, that a form beginning with a short vowel is less 
explosive than one beginning with a consonant and can less easily 
be prolonged for emphasis than one ending in a vowel. Hence 
its effect is milder and it serves to express the milder feeling of 
entreaty. In actual usage, however, the two forms are some- 
times found in the same sentence with consecutive verbs or nouns 
where no distinction of force can be assumed, cf. Lev. 10:6. 
Where, as in this case, the 5 follows the 3N , it might be consid- 
ered a case of ND used to perpetuate another negative, a construc- 
tion common enough with Y in Arabic, but extremely rare with 
Nd in Hebrew. But in Prov. 27:2, where the negatives are used 
with nouns, we have the reversed order, from which we must con- 
clude that in some cases, at least, no distinction is made. We 
have also two cases, Prov. 12:28 (with noun) and Cant. 7:3 (with 
verb) where, if the rendering of the Revised Version be accepted, 
DN is not jussive but declarative. 

It is with some hesitation that the Assyrian ul is classed with 
the 1 negatives. The word is usually considered as the construct 
state of anoun, ullu, “non-existence, nothingness,” from a verb, 
alalu, “be feeble, nought,” cf. Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 83, and 
others.+ But if dN has any connection with Nd, it seems equally 
probable that ul is another form of la from which it differs in 
usage even less than dN from 85.+ The particular force of ul has 


* See to the contrary Gesenius-Kautzsch Hebrdische Grammatik, § 100, 1. 

+ Delitzsch, Assyrisches Wérterbuch; Idem, Prolegomena, 133, Halévy, Mélanges d’épi- 
graphie, 165. m 

t Cf., however, Assyrian al in proper name Al-dugla-nisé, II Rawl. 68c., 42, 
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not been determined. Delitzsch is inclined to make the distinc- 
tion that ul is used only in principal clauses while la is found in 
both principal and subordinate constructions and with all the 
parts of speech susceptible of negation.* The suggestion is due 
to Dr. Geo. R. Berry, of The University of Chicago, that there 
may be in ul an emphasis of contrast, the suggestion being based 
on several passages,—Tig. Pil. I., cols. 1:72; 5:38; 7:68, 70: Asur- 
nag. 1:43, 108,—where the king in his treatment of a conquered 
city or the rebuilding of a temple does not follow the precedents: 
“that city (contrary to the usual custom) I did not destroy, 
devastate and burn with fire.” 

In Syriac, alongside of jj we find eX, a stronger negative 
compounded of j and om. 

In Arab. (wal Syr. aos, Bib. Aram. md and Assyr. lad3u, 
we have compounds of this primitive / and the noun of existence 
yes. The Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra fails to compound the two 
parts but has "MN"Nd and the Hebrew has %° Nd and w* TR. 
The Arabic, on the contrary, not only compounds the parts, but 
losing sight of the original character of the parts, treats the com- 
pound as a verb, defective indeed but capable of considerable 
inflection for person and number. 


RY. 
NEGATIVE BY TRANSFERENCE. 


Under this term is included the use of the interrogative and 
conditional particles as negatives, represented by the Arabic Le 
and ¢,{ and the Hebrew "8 and DN. 

The transition of a particle from an interrogative to a negative 
force is a process depending upon the frequency of a certain use 
of the interrogative known as the rhetorical question. The rhe- 
torical question is one of the most emphatic means for conveying 
a positive idea, and even before the introductory particle has lost 
its interrogative character, the force of the sentence as a whole 
has become that of a negative assertion. Thus in English, ‘‘ What 
have I done?’ spoken in a tone of indignant surprise means 
emphatically, “I have done nothing (for which I should be 


* Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, 1889, § 143, p. 352. 
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blamed).’”’ So in Hebrew, “Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing?” is an emphatic disclaimer of a disparaging impu- 
tation. In modern Arabic, a man excusing himself from some 
mishap, exclaims, 8u beddi ’amil, “What did I (or, “do I”) 
want to do?” = “ What could I do (under the circumstances) ?” 
the equivalent of the English plea, “I couldn’t help it.” In all 
these cases, it is the rhetorical question, expecting no answer 
because assuming that there can be but one answer, and hence 
very emphatic. The question for information may be very 
urgent, but can never be emphatic because by its very nature it 
implies doubt, an inquiring rather than an assertive state of mind. 
But the rhetorical question is used only where the speaker knows 
that there can be but one answer, and that one in accordance 
with his own view. Hence it is in force equivalent to a statement 
of axiomatic value, that is, a very positive and emphatic one. 
Hence the particle converted from this rhetorical interrogative 
use to do duty as a negative will be somewhat more emphatic 
than the ordinary negative. This will be shown in a discussion 
of the Arabic Le. 

There is, however, another process by which the negative 
may be derived from the interrogative value. The interrogative 
may be, nov substantive, but adverbial, 7. e., it may ask, not 
“what?” but “where?” or “how?” and this may pass into a 
negative force by the following process. So long as the query 
‘“‘where?” is in the mind, there is a consciousness of the absence 
or notness of the object sought, and the longer the query remains 
unanswered, the stronger becomes the sense of notness, and this 
sense of notness, at first local, if the search be continued long 
enough, will become a sense of absolute non-existence. Hence 
the sense of whereness and notness, inseparably associated, come 
in time to be identified, and the same particle may then serve 
as the sign of either. This has, in fact, occurred in the Semitic 
languages, and is possibly represented in the Hebrew particle 
“"S and its cognates. 

The negatives derived from the interrogatives are all based 
upon the interrogative roots, m and ay. The former as a negative 
is confined to the Arabic, with possibly a few cases in Hebrew 
(cf. under 473 in Table E, Syntactical Constructions); the latter 
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is most frequent in Hebrew and Ethiopic, and appears possibly 
in the Assyrian, but is not found in Arabic. We will first 
develop the negative of the m root. 

A. The Arabic Negative s.— Like the negative consonant 
l of pure dissent in the Indo-European, the interrogative root m 
is found with different vowels under different circumstances. 
For the impersonal or nenier it appears in Arabic as Le and for 
the personal as Sor but this in the colloquial modern Arabic has 
also the pronunciation ce with the kesra lengthened perhaps to 
distinguish it from the preposition oe: In Hebrew we find it 


with the a vowel for the impersonal, We and the i vowel for 
the personal “3. In this long i, the Hebrew corresponds to the 


colloquial Arabic, which raises the question whether both may 
not be a degeneration from the original a which the written 
Arabic has preserved in both personal and impersonal oy and Le. 

Of these two forms, it is only the impersonal that has passed 
into the interrogative force. The reason for this is plain. There 
is indeed no logical reason why the rhetorical question, “ Whom 
have Ion earth beside Thee?” should not come to be read as a 
negative statement, ‘‘I have no one on earth beside Thee,” as 
well as that the question, ‘‘ What could I do?” should come to 
mean, “I could do nothing.” But it must be remembered that 
the transition of the particle from the interrogative to the negative 
force depends entirely upon the frequency of its use, that is, the 
rhetorical question must be used so frequently as to become a 
stereotyped formula for a negative thought. The personal 
interrogative in rhetorical question has never attained to such 
frequent use as to become a stereotyped formula, and it is for the 
same reason that in Hebrew even the impersonal (75 cannot be 
regarded as a negative except in the two places in Cant. 8:4, 
where the structure of the sentence for the sake of analogy with 
2:7 and 3:5 demands it. 

In treating this particle Ls we note first that as distinguished 


5 
. . . . . e . . 
from the adverbial and qualitative interrogative sl this is the 
substantive interrogative, and as such may be nominative or accu- 
sative, and as nominative may be either subject or predicate 
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nominative, and as accusative may be the direct object or the 
second accusative appositive to the object, or the adverbial accu- 
sative. 

The following cases from the Quran taken first as interrog- 
ative will illustrate these uses. Sur. 86:10 aS oe | oe 
( eb Y,). Neglecting the second part, we may read, “For 


what (is there) to him of power?” in which the le is subject 
nominative, a rhetorical question which easily becomes the nega- 
tive statement, “For he has no power,” which is continued 
and determined as negative by the negative pee Y, “nor 
helper.” Compare with this the similar construction in Hebrew, 
1 Kgs. 12:16, "oan Ames) TN pdm 5-72 where, how- 
ever, we are to regard the first clause as remaining a rhetorical 
interrogative,* because the form is not so frequent in Hebrew as 
in Arabic, and the %5 in Hebrew, unlike the ¥ in Arabic, is not 
used to continue another negative. Sur. 97:2, xLJ le Nol Log 
al! “And what can show thee what the night of power is?” 
Here the first Lo is plainly subject nominative to Nol and has 
not departed from its interrogative force, since to do so would 
leave the verb without a subject; while the second lw is as clearly 
a predicate nominative to the nominal sentence of which xUS 
dilt is the logical subject, and could not be rendered as a nega- 
tive without breaking the connection of the clauses. 

For Le as predicate nominative compare also Sur. 70:41 le 
us game (ps “And what are we among (or as) those pre- 
vented?” cf. German: Was fir....sind wir? Here the yo 
is the logical subject and ls the predicate nominative, but the 
sentence becomes “ We are not among those prevented.” 

Of the three accusative uses, that of the direct object is rare. 


In Sur. 53:3, sxe wt Gbir le, “And what does he speak out 
of lust?” = “He never speaks out of lust,” the Le is (originally) 
direct object of (ghiy. 

In the two clauses immediately preceding this, masle he Lo 
ex ley , “Your companion does not err nor does he go astray, 
the two ls’s traced back in the same way to the rhetorical inter- 


* Cf. also 2 Sam. 20:1, where PS is to be similarly explained. 
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rogative give us adverbial accusatives, “ In what respect does your 
companion err and in what respect does he go astray?” Here 
the original interrogative force of Le is attested by its use in the 
second clause, since had the first Le been merely a negative, it 
would more probably have been continued by Y. A good case 
of accusative of measure or cognate accusative is found in Sur. 
74:49, essa xelos mgeiir Ls “For what will the inter- 
cession of the intercessors avail them ?”= the intercession of the 
intercessors will avail them nothing, will nof avail them. 

In this way most of the negative uses of Le may be traced 
back to the interrogative, but there remain a few in which the 
particle in the construction in which it stands cannot be rendered 
as interrogative because the sentence without it is fully supplied 
with all it can contain of subject and predicate nominative, and 
object and adverbial accusative. Thus in Sur. 74:34, ples Lo, 
s YI Jey Ogi> “And not does anyone know the armies of thy 
Lord except He,” the Ls cannot be subject nominative because a 
personal subject is required; it cannot be predicate nominative 
because the verb is transitive; it cannot be object accusative 
because that is supplied by Ogi> 5 and there is no occasion for 
an adverbial accusative. The sentence therefore could not be 
originally a rhetorical question, and the ls could be nothing 
else than a negative. Here then is a clear case of Le as having 
become a negative before entering into the sentence. It has 
come to be a negative particle in and of itself, and capable of 
being used like Y in sentences that cannot be read as rhetorical 
interrogatives. Such extreme cases, however, are rare, and 
nearly all sentences with Le show a trace of their interrogative 
origin. 

What now is the peculiar force of the negative Le as distin- 
guished from Y. It has been customary to say, following the 
native grammarians, that Le is used with the perfect, generally of 
past time, and is more emphatic than Y. Thus Lansing* has 
“(»=not, negative of the absolute present and of the perfect.” 
It has also been said that the restrictives+ YJ, etc., following a 


negative prefer the negative le. But while this is true in 


*Lansing, An Arabic Manual, § 72, p. 123. 
t Ewald, Grammatica Critica Linguae Arabicae, Part II., pp. 201-3. 
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many cases, it is too general and the exceptions are too numerous. 
lo is used freely with both the perfect and imperfect tenses and 
in speaking of past, present and future time. And as for Yf, it 
is found more often, indeed, preceded by Le, but so frequently 
by ,y! and sometimes by Y, that we can hardly suppose that it 
is the Y} that calls for a Le, but something further back than 
the mere presence of a restrictive. We must find some more fun- 
damental distinction between Le and Y. The following exam- 
ples will show how varied is the use of le as to form of verb used 
and time referred to, and will serve as a means by which to arrive 
at the basal principle. 

1. With perfect tense of past time, Sur. 67:10, 3 at lie 

A N lof “We would not have been among the fellows of 
the blaze.” Sur. 53:11, sl le l,alt WAS Le “The heart did 
not belie what it saw,” referring to a definite past event. Sur. 
53:17, isto Loy pout él; le “The sight did not turn aside nor 
waver,” referring to an incident of Muhammad’s vision. 

2. With perfect tense of present time (?) Sur. 26:208, Le, 
ws dic Lg VI i 5 “ Lixs} “And we never destroy (Palmer), 
destroyed (Sale), a town except it has (had) warners.” For a 
clearer case, in which Palmer and Sale are agreed in rendering 
the verbs in the present, and the parallelism supports this render- 
ing, we have Sur. 53:2, sot ley musle he Lo “Your com- 
panion does not err, nor does he go astray.” In v. 3 the thought 
is carried out with be and the imperfect, sxe ut Ghz lb, 
‘‘nor does he speak out of lust.’”” The words occurring at the 
opening of the surah are an assertion of the prophet’s veracity 
and credibility with reference, not to some past occasion, but to 
what he is about to say; hence we may fairly assume that present 
time is intended and that the three verbs, two in the perfect and 
one in the imperfect, are used without distinction. 

3. With imperfect referring to present time Sur. 67:19, Le 
uy! Yi p-gXineg “Not does there hold them (the birds) up, 
except the Merciful.” 

4. With imperfect referring to the future, Sur. 92:11, Loy 
eo 3 dt atleo nic itt ‘And not shall his wealth avail him 
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when he falls down” (into hell), referring to the day of judg- 
ment, hence, evidently future, cf. also Sur. 74:49 above. 

In nominal sentences, also, the Le is used with equal freedom 
as to time, though for the past for definiteness we usually find 
the verb yt expressed, as in Sur. 67:10, wl sre & USL 
peel where we might have had y= le but for the ambiguity 


as to time. 


In the present we have, Sur. 81:25, “, jouw Jp ~ ley 
“And it is not the word of a pelted devil.” In the future, Sur. 
82:16, pole gic ao le, “And they will not be among the 


absent from it,” 7. e., from the broiling in hell on the judgment 
day. 

From the above and similar passages we find that ls is used 
with the perfect tense for present and past time, with the imper- 
fect for present and future time and in nominal sentences for 
present and future time. The distinction between Le and ¥ there- 
fore has primarily nothing to do with the tense used or the time 
referred to, but must be sought in the nature, 7. e., in the original 
force, of the particle itself. We shall find that all the phenom- 
ena of lx, the tenses used, its preference for present and past 
time, its greater emphasis as compared with Y, are sufficiently 
explained by its origin as an interrogative and its transition to 
the negative force through the rhetorical question. 

The rhetorical interrogative as a substitute for a positive asser- 
tion of a fact is a stronger method of conveying the thought, but 
can be safely resorted to only where the facts are so well known or 
at least are so far matter of general consent that the speaker can 
be reasonably sure that the answer, should one be returned, 
would accord with the impression he intends to convey. If he is 
addressing his own partisans, he may venture the rhetorical ques- 
tion with more freedom than in speaking to opponents. Such a 
question answered in the affirmative when a negative answer is 
called for would be fatal to the purpose of the speaker. 

On what classes of facts now, may a speaker venture to put 
his teachings in the interrogative form? There are two such 
classes, (a) facts of the past and present of which his hearers 
may reasonably be supposed to have positive historical knowledge 
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or present experience, including such facts in revealed religion as 
have had their event in the past, which, though not matter of 
human experience, have yet been accepted with equal positiveness 
as facts, cf. Sur. 74:30, and (b) generel truths holding good for 
all time and doctrines as to the future on which there is a 
general consensus in the moral and religious consciousness of 
the hearers. 

Of course in either of these cases the speaker in his confidence 
in his own position may be led to substitute his own assurance 
for that of his hearers, as when in Sur. 53:17 the prophet relates 
with great positiveness the details of his vision, forgetting that 
these could not be matters of experience with his followers nor 
of general acceptance as history, but relying on the unques- 
tioning faith of his followers in himself as sufficient to inspire 
them with as much assurance as personal experience could have 
furnished. 

As illustrative of confidence in historical facts the prophet in 
Sur. 39:51, referring to the destruction of Thamud and Ad, 


exclaims, yd Isls Le wat itl Ls “What then did that 


avail them which they had been engaged in acquiring?” It was 
an unquestioned tradition that the tribe of Thamud had amassed 
great wealth. It was equally certain that a terrible destruction 
had befallen them. Hence the conclusion followed that their 
wealth was of no avail, and to the prophet’s question, “ Did that 
wealth save them?” there could be but one answer, “Most 
assuredly not.” 

So also in regard to the fate of the unbelievers at the judg- 
ment day, Muhammad, using the imperfect tense in this case, 
could ask with assurance, “What will the intercession of the 
intercessors avail them?” and again, “What will his wealth 
profit him when he falls down (into hell)?” To these also there 
could be but one answer, ‘‘ Nothing”’; for free grace at the judg- 
ment day is something unknown to Islam, and no doctrine is 
more emphasized in the Quran than that the awards of the future 
life will be apportioned strictly in accordance with what men 
have deserved by their conduct in this life, so that neither inter- 
cession nor wealth will have influence on the decision. (Cf. Dr, 
Chas. C. Torrey’s Commercial-Theological Terms in the Qui’an.) 
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We can now see why, as the grammars have noticed, le is 
found more frequently with past and absolute present time, and 
is more emphatic than Y. It is more emphatic because the rhe- 
torical question in which it originated is a more emphatic way of 
conveying a negative idea than the simple negative sentence; and 
it is found more frequently with the past and absolute present, 
not because the particle as such prefers one tense or time rather 
than another, but because matters of history and present personal 
experience can be more safely appealed to than matters still in 
the future, and offer a wider range of facts. The future is, of 
necessity, less certain than the present and past, and it is only 
where faith gives to the future something of the reality of expe- 
rience, that Le can properly be used of future time. 

It cannot be maintained, however, that this distinction is 
always in the author’s mind where ls is found. Even in the 


Quran there are found such sentences as Sur. 39:67, Ios ley 
SOF 5> xiJ} “But they have not rated God at his true power,” 


where it is difficult to cast the thought in an interrogative form, 
or to see any special force in the negative. In later writings and 
in colloquial Arabic we must expect to find Ls and ¥ used with 
still less discrimination; yet even here, trained and careful 
writers and speakers, though ignorant of the basis of distinc- 
tion, will feel a difference and instinctively choose the proper 
particle according to this law which the grammarians have roughly 
formulated. 

In this discussion of the Arabic le, we have illustrated the 
principal steps by which an interrogative particle undergoes 
transition to a negative force. The transition of Le from the 
interrogative to the negative is very simple and direct, involving 
only two steps, (a) the transition of force and (b) the forgetting 
of the original force so far as to allow the use of the particle as a 
negative in constructions where the interrogative could not stand. 
Here with ls the process stops, and as a negative it never becomes 
anything more than the particle not. We will now follow out a 
similar process in the Hebrew, in which there are more steps, and 
where the interrogative particle not only becomes a negative 
particle, but even a noun of nothingness. 
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B. The Hebrew Negative }S.—Of the three interrogative 
stems, m, ay, and ha or a, while the Arabic has developed a neg- 
ative from the substantive interrogative m, the Hebrew has 
chosen for the same process the qualitative interrogative ay, from 
which it has developed a negative which occurs quite as fre- 
quently in Hebrew as the lo in Arabic. This negative is }'S, 
construct state PN. To obtain this form, the Hebrew has added 


an element n to the stem ay, and welded the two together so 
thoroughly as to lose sight of the original parts and to treat the 
compound as a simple stem, as the Assyrian and Syriac seem to 
have treated in the same manner some f formations of verbs, and 
as the Arabic has undoubtedly dealt with the / and yés in its 
inflection of yaa: The derivation of the Hebrew 7"8 from the 
stem ay is not, therefore, so simple as that of the negative Le 
from the stem m. 

Two principal explanations have been given of the negative 
VN. The first is that of the school of Gesenius, which seeks to 
find for every form a nominal or verbal root, as in its attempt to 
make the particle ND a relic of some noun* or triliteral verb,+ and 
the Assyrian ul, a contraction of the verb alalu, to be feeble, 
nought, and also finds wherever it can a relation between Semitic 
and Aryan roots. In accordance with the first purpose, it bases 
7S upon a hypothetical root IN, and by reversing the radicals 
connects it with the extant verb N13, fo say “no,” and perhaps 
with 343, to nod, which is found possible on the analogy of the 
Indo-European ne and in- or no and un-. In pursuance of 
the second tendency it makes this N13 and =4y to be related to 
the Indo-European negative stem n.{ It then drops the } from 
"8 to get the form "N on the analogy of the a privative from ay 
in Greek, and even goes so far as to derive the interrogatives 
rPN and <{ from the negative by dropping the }. 

The second explanation has been presented clearly by Bott- 
cher) who rightly finds the basis of 7S in the interrogative stem 
ay but with some hesitation accounts for the } as a nunnation. 


* Mitchell’s Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, 1893, p. 255, and Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische 
Grammatik, 1878, § 100, 1. 

t+ Dietrich in Gesenius’ Wé6rterbuch, criticised by Béttcher, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen 
Sprache, § 532, p. 340, footnote 1. 

} Bottcher’s Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Sprache, § 532. 
|| Ibid. 
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This derivation from the interrogative is adopted in Driver and 
Brown’s new edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon* where, however, no 
explanation is attempted for the }- 

Before offering a third explanation, it is in order to point out 
the objections to these two views. The old view of Gesenius is 
open to suspicion as a forced attempt to explain the form in 
accordance with an assumption that all forms of speech neces- 
sarily have their origin in either nominal or verbal roots, an 
assumption sufficiently answered in our discussion of the origin 
of Xd. The attempt to see in the three letters of ys the radi- 
cals of a triliteral root can at best carry the derivation back no 
further than the triliteral stage of the language, which is a late 
stage arrived at only by a process such as is still going on in 
English in the adoption of regular preterites for irregular verbs 
and regular plurals for irregular nouns. Again, to identify the 
* with the n of the Indo-European negative, and after thus making 
it a radical and the strongest one in the triliteral root, to allow the 
dropping of it on the analogy of the dropping of the v from déy- in e 
privative of the Greek is quite unwarranted; first, because the » of 
the Indo-European has its counterpart in /, not in 78 ; secondly, 
because the vy of avy in Greek and Sanskrit was originally not a true 
consonant but merely a nasal vowel like final n in French, the nasal 
quality of which was more or less pronounced according as it was 
followed by a vocal or consonantal sound, and the dropping of 
which was done in accordance with well defined euphonic laws; 
while the presence or absence of the n in 7"S and its cognates "8 of 
the Hebrew, "& of the Pheenician, yn and en in the Punic of Plau- 
tus, and the A. (?) and the 4% (?) of the Ethiopic, is not condi- 
tioned by euphonic laws. The same is equally true when the 
negative has passed, as Gesenius would have us believe, into the 
interrogative.+| The impossibility, on psychological grounds, of 
the transition in this direction, from the negative to the inter- 
rogative, will be shown later, and it being possible, the n of the 
interrogative (cf. Heb, 7N'2, Isa. 39:3 and Arab. wl) must be 
otherwise accounted for. 

Bottcher’s explanation of ; asa nunnation ¢ is unsatisfactory 


* See under PR. 
+ Gesenius-Rodiger, Hebrew Grammar, ed. by Conant, pp. 272 sq. 
t Bottcher, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache, § 532. 
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because it fails to explain how an interrogative could receive the 
nunnation, while the admission that the element ay is the inter- 
rogative connects it at once with the Arabic ! and hence with 
wy! in which the yy followed by a vowel certainly cannot be the 
nunnation. 

What then is the n in PR? Accepting as the basis of the 
form the interrogative element ay, for reasons that will be given 
later, the most reasonable view as to the n is that it is neither 
the n of negation* nor the m of indefiniteness but the demon- 
strative n which by a common psychological process appears both 
in Indo-European and Semitic; in the former in Sanskrit nu,+ 
Gr. viv, Latin nunc and English now, and in the latter, in Heb. 
207 and the precative particle 82, and in the Arabic yo}, and Lis 
and possibly in the energetic form of the verb. This particle nu 
in Sanskrit is appended with an intensive or precative force to 
the interrogative,t as in ko-nu, who now? who pray? It has 
the same force in N} appended to the verb in the Hebrew preca- 
tive sentence and in doubtful and courteous question. 

The interrogative in Hebrew can easily take on this preca- 
tive particle, yet it can as easily omit it without affecting the 
form of the question. Whether it should be used or not would 
depend therefore originally upon the earnestness of the speaker, 
but later might become so stereotyped as to lose its special force. 
This would depend upon the habit of mind of the people as a 
whole, so that it might prevail more among the Hebrews than 
the Phoenicians, just as the rhetorical question with m prevailed 
more among the Arabs than among the Hebrews, so that with the 
former it became stereotyped as a negative while with the latter 
it failed to do so. 

Beginning then as NIMR=NITFN and yf, we have the 
vowel of the n preserved in both. But as the Hebrew lost its 
case endings, so this vowel also, being unprotected, was lost, the 
more so because the nm could, though with difficulty, fall back 
upon the preceding diphthong, giving the form TR. A similar 
loss of the final vowel in colloquial Arabic reduces the a to 


* For the contrary view see Ewald, Hebrew Grammar, tr. London, 1836, p. 288. 

t+ Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, §504, and Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, pp. 138 and 200. 
Cf. also, Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 615. 

tLanman, Sanskrit Reader, p. 138; Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 504. 
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gel, pronounced dyn, but unspellable in Arabic because the 
vowel system has not been sufficiently developed to indicate the 
sound of Hebrew ¢géré to which this exactly corresponds. This 
is often further corrupted in the modern colloquial, perhaps by 
metathesis of yodh, to wayn and this sometimes still further to 
JSayn (cf. the opposite movement of ¢ in Greek as it weakens from 
the sound of f or v to w and finally disappears). But since the 
form 78, in which the yodh still has something of consonantal 
force, is not agreeable to the Hebrew ear, the yodh must find a 
helping vowel after the manner of the so-called segholates, or 
change the vowel before it for one with which it can coalesce 
into a pure vowel sound. This leads to one of three forms. 
Either (a) the yodh takes as a helping vowel its cognate vowel 
hiréq, giving the form 78 or (b) there is a modification of the 
preceding pathah to géré with which the yodh more easily coales- 
ces, giving the form }"8, which being shorter serves for the con- 
struct state and exactly corresponds in sound to the unspellable 
colloquial Arabic dyn, or (c) the preceding pdthdh is heightened 
to qamé¢, and the yodh, changed to waw, takes for its helping 
vowel seghol, giving the form ji. 

We have then from this interrogative stem ay and the precative 


or demonstrative na the forms r (colloquial ¢y3f, oe Ow) 
NIVPR, PS, PSR and TS, of which the last three have passed 
into the negative force. To these, as negatives of cognate origin, 
we may add the Phoenician yn and en (Punic dialect in Plautus)* 
and probably the Ethiopic A%, 4h (for Atm) AIL and APNE ; 
and from the same stem ay without the na we have the Heb. "S 
(rare), Talmudic "X, Phoenician "& (no pointed Phoenician texts 
have been found by which to determine the voweling) and the 
first part of the compound baN, Ethiopic & and possibly the 
Assyrian a-a and 6. 

Having traced the development of the form of 7"N, it needs 
but a few words to trace the transition of the idea from the 
interrogative to the negative force. The process is the same as 
in the case of Le, but while in Le the transition is made through 
the rhetorical question using the substantive interrogative what? 


*Schroeder, Die Phénizische Sprache, 1869, p. 211, § 116, b. 
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in VN, it is developed from the qualitative or adverbial where? 
and not only through the rhetorical question, but possibly also 
through the question for information. The former, however, is 
certainly the more common and gives the more direct tr ansition. 
The rhetorical question, Isa. 33:18b, "BD FR apis PPR MEO FAN 
D’STSaT-NN “Where is he that took account, pial is a that 
weighed ( the tribute), where is he that counted the towers?” 
conveys in strongest terms the exultant thought of the speaker 
that the Assyrian who had come up against the city is gone, is 
destroyed, in short, non est. 

In a less direct way, the NI°FPN that asks for information 
may become ‘iN, whereness, which implies the absence or the 
nothingness or the emptiness and gives us by successive steps the 
7" of nothingness and the 18 of vanity, worthlessness and sin. 
This transition of an adverbial interrogative to a substantive 
force is seen in English in such a sentence as, I know neither 
the how, nor why, nor when, nor where of it. From its origin 
in an adverbial interrogative of place, it comes to be that 7)" is 
primarily a negative of existence rather than of action, and is 
therefore found most commonly and properly with nominal rather 
than with verbal forms. The development of the negative 
from ay has been carried much further than that from m, and 
appears in several languages, while that from le is confined 
with few exceptions to the Arabic. For a full presentation 
of their development in Hebrew, see the Table E, Syntactical 
Constructions. 

The theory that makes the negatives PN and ls to be related 
to the interrogative particles in the reverse order,* that is, that 
the interrogatives were derived from the negative particles, which 
has been shown to be etymologically improbable, can be shown 
to be psychologically impossible. This has been done briefly by 
Bottcher in his Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache, § 532 sq. 
Taking the simple sentence NIT 7S, and reading the 7 as the 
rhetorical interrogative NIN, “where, pray, is he?” the impli- 
cation is evident that he is not, as in the challenge of the Rab- 
shakeh, 2 Kgs., 18:34, “Where are the gods of Hamath and 
Arpad?” If now we read the TS as originally negative, he is not, 


* Gesenius-Rédiger, Hebrew Grammar, ed. by Conant, pp. 272 sq. 
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we may by the proper inflection indicate a question, he ts not? = 
is he not? but the question relates only to the existence of the 
person; it asks nothing as to the where? The answer can only 
be “yes” or “no.” But the interrogative FPN, or, as in 2 Kgs. 
20:14, IN" 77N2, “whence do they come?” and the Arabic orl , 
where? can never be answered by “yes” or “no.” Being an 
adverbial interrogative, it calls for an adverbial answer. ‘Where 
is he?” asked with rhetorical inflection can easily and naturally 
suggest, he is not; but “not is he ?” can never by inflection or 
by re-arrangement of the order of the words suggest the thought, 
where is he? 

The same reasoning applies to the substantive interrogative 
le. The sentence, oO) w re Lo, “ What did Zeid (ever) strike,” 
with the proper rhetorical emphasis means, “Zeid has not (ever) 
struck (anything) ;” but the same sentence rendered originally as 
negative, ‘Zeid has not struck,” can never by change of inflec- 
tion or of order of words call for a substantive answer, which it 
must do if rendered, ‘What has Zeid struck?” Examples might 
be given to show that this holds equally good whether the Le be 
subject or predicate nominative, or object or adverbial accusative. 


’ ” 


we 
THE SEMITIC CONCEPT OF NONENTITY. 


Prof. Max Miller, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
2d series, pp. 344-7, is at some pains to show that abstract 
nothingness was inconceivable to the human mind until the 
theologians invented it for use in their discussions on escha- 
tology, and made annihilation their bugbear with which to 
frighten men into being good. In demonstration of this he 
arrays certain facts in Indo-European philology to show that the 
nearest approach that language could make to expressing non- 
entity was by taking the smallest conceivable concrete thing or 
actual existence, and then denying that object or existence. 
Hence all words expressive of non-existence in the Indo-European 
stock are necessarily compounds. Thus in English, nothing = 
no thing and none = no one; in French, ne . . . rien = Latin ne 

. rem, “not athing” and ne... . point=Latinne... 
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punctum, “not a point;” in Italian, niente = Latin ne . . . . ens 
for essens, “not being;” in Latin, nihil, from which annihilation, 
= ne filum, “not a thread,” by change of f to h frequently seen 
in Spanish words borrowed from the Latin; in Greek, oid&; and 
in Sanskrit, asat = a privative and sat = Latin sens or ens, 
“being.” 

The position seems well sustained by the Indo-European phi- 
lology, but if Professor Miller had looked at the Hebrew, he 
would have found that the Semitic mind, whether early or late, 
whether in the clergy or the laity, grasped the idea of abstract 
nonentity immediately and expressed it by its simplest uncom- 
pounded negative particles. Moreover, in Hebrew the terms are 
not used eschatologically. It must be admitted that the simple 
negative particles xd and 58 occur but rarely as substantives, 
but this is because ND and 5X are primarily negatives of action, 
not of being, whereas for the idea of nonentity a negative of 
entity is wanted. This the Hebrew finds in its }"8, which, 
though a compound indeed as an interrogative, is as a negative 
to be considered a simple form, since the compounding took place 
previous to its reaching the negative stage. The Hebrew, there- 
fore, has expressions which for brevity and directness correspond, 
not to our roundabout nothingness, no-thing-ness, but to our not- 
ness. The following are examples of the simple negative so used, 
Isa. 55:2: 

bn? Nba Fo2 pen m2 
mp3? Nia 02573" 


“Wherefore do ye spend money for the nothing (or notness) of 
bread, and your labor for nothing for satisfying.” Here if any 
should prefer to take the O75 Nd as a compound like "27 Nd = 
no-thing, or like the peculiar expressions, "7 “nd and mame 
of Hos. 1:6, 9; we have yet the second phrase in which the 5 
before FAW cuts it off from compounding with nid and leaves 
the latter to stand by itself as a noun of nothingness in the abso- 
lute state. Dan. 4:32, yon m>> sas yt 559, “All the 
inhabitants of the earth are reputed as nothing.” Job 24:25, 
nda Sed piv wa"TD" "2 “Who will make me out a liar and put 
my words to naught ?” 
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Isa. 41:12, ND TT “They shall be as naught.” 

Isa. 41:24, N73 OMN WT “Behold, ye are of nothing.” 

Amos 5:5, “85 ST ON Ms) “And Bethel shall come to 
nothingness.” 

In addition to this use of the simple negative particle to 
express nothingness, the Hebrew employs in great variety verbal 
nouns such as 7M, ODN, INN, 527, p™ and "nba to suggest 
the same idea, and also uses compounds in the same way as the 
Indo-European, as "27 85 and mada of Job 26:7 = no-thing, 
though in such cases more often the nd is separated from the 
noun by the verb or even by the entire remainder of the sentence, 


as in the very common constructions 5... mdo tee... ed and 


. 
mee ae 
alsa NO . 











Table D.—Occurrences of Negatives in the Old Testament. 
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NOTES ON TABLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


N5. The — includes all cases where other spellings, as 
§5 (1 Sam. - 20) and 75 (Deut. 3:11) are used for x5, all compounds 
of x5 as Nd, NdD and x55 and both long and short forms. It 
includes also its occurrences in the asseverative xb DN, though its neg- 
ative force is lost in the rendering “surely.” It does not include xd = 1a. 

oN includes also the two occurrences of ds (Isa. 37:10;* Jer. 51:3) 
and two of b> for 5x (2 Kgs. 23:18; Ezek. 9:5). 

7S includes vs and 7S, but no case of v8 or "&. 

a includes all cases where it has the meaning not, lest or but adver- 
sative, but not cases where it is merely affirmatively intensive = surely. 

“3 includes its use in the compound 5y*53, the number of such 
occurrences being indicated by a figure preceded by hyphen, to be under- 
stood as included in the larger figure when there are two. It includes 
also the one occurrence of ot (Job 26:7) and all compounds with 
prepositions. 

"M23 includes all forms of this in composition with the prepositions 
5,4 Va» ete. .. and the case rendered “only” or in margin of R. V. “with- 
out me” (Isa. 10:4). 

CDN includes the occurrences of the verb CEN; to not be, the con- 
junction "5 Cc ccept that, the use with pronominal suffixes as "CEN 
and as noun "9 nothingness, but does not include its use as a concrete 
noun as in VN "CEN ends of the earth, and O°CEN extremities, i. e., 
hands and feet. : 

JEN oceurring but once (Isa. 41:24) is probably a corruption of OSX. 

DN includes only those occurrences where, though originally a con- 
ditional particle, it now has the force of a negative after formule of 
asseveration expressed or implied. It does not, however, include the D8 
of x5 DN which, though of the same origin and force originally, becomes 
in connection with x5 equivalent to the affirmative “surely.” See note 
on xd. 

s172. The occurrence of 79 in rhetorical question is analogous to 
the use of Le in Arabic, but occurring far less frequently, can hardly be 
said to have become sufficiently common and stereotyped to have lost its 
original interrogative force. In two cases, however, Cant. 8:4, it replaces 
in similar construction the DN’s of 2:7 and 3:5 which have the force 
of negative particles in adjuration. This seems the only case where we 
can fairly render [73 as a negative in the Hebrew. 

va. Son. "D>. ON "2. p>: The classification of these particles 
as negatives or adversatives being in many cases a matter of interpreta- 
tion and opinion, the table enumerates only those cases that seem least 


* Pointed with pathah in the Baer and Delitzsch text. 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
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doubtful, and they are not summarized. Thus, 72 is originally parti- 
tive or comparative and after a verb implying separation must be rendered 
“from,” as in the sentence “he prevented them from speaking.” But in 
the sentence, Isa.5:6, "O22 FAN BINT b> “I will command the 
clouds not to rain,” the privative force is not so apparent in the prin- 
cipal verb, will command, and the particle may be rendered as negative. 
So also in the case of the other particles, the exact value in some cases 
is not determined and the enumeration cannot be definite. 


Table E.—Syntactical Constructions of the Hebrew Negative. 
nd 


. With finite verb, perf., Gen. 2:5, DYTON vim wT nd 


“« «~~ imperf. declarative, Isa. 39: 6, "25 on xd 
a» = * “ strong jussive, Gen. 2: 17, 710 d5 Nin NO 
= = “ — weak jussive, continuing 5x, Lev. 10: 6, 


maneM ND D329 TEM ON DS EN 


. With finite verb, in asseveration = DN; 


Ezek. 14:18, O° bo ie nin “a8 OND INT 


. With noun, Jer. 18:17, ON"S Oo pnd) 5 


e “ in nominal senbonsin, ‘Om “42: 34, DMs pros Nb "> 
. “ negating a quality, 2 Chron. 13:9, “that which is a 
no-god,” = noun in construct, DvTON nd5 * ry main aa 


. With adjective, Ex. 22:15, ip ND a im 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


™ “s phrase, Gen. 15: 13, od xd vu8 
With adverb, Gen. 48:18, "a8 WN - : ani ah 
* “phrase, Ex. 3: 19, mpin 3 oN 
With noun as jussive = 5x, Prov. 27:2, 
APNE ON) M2 APE NOD Ty DET 
Independent = nay! Gen. 19:2 (kethibh), 4 “5 . maa "D ND ATAN™ 
With sentence, Ezek. 18:29, 7" xd =) = son ; . 
After preposition a with (a) noun = without, Jer. 22: 13, 
PIE-Ns ‘ima m2 7 
as “« —  (b) verb imperf., Lam. 4:14, 
DiTwaps war a7 Noa 
" = “  «  (e) verb. infin., Num. 35: 23, 
nist Noa Mia na" WN JAN 223 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


24. 


moo Np 


After preposition 3 with (d) prep. and noun, Isa. 55:2, Fy 30d xida 
“ (e) adv. phrase, 2 Chron. 30:18, 
SANDS NOD NCEMNNY WIN 


. After preposition 5 with (qa) finite perf., isn. 65:1, 


"2pa N52 “NNY22 
“ (b) adj. phrase, Job 39:16, 
MO-ND> Ia Mp 
After preposition 5y with finite perf., Ps. 119: 136, 
‘ qnvin Saya) BND 3D "3 “AT DN "308 
After preposition > with finite perf., Obad. 16, _ wos ay 
After preposition "3795 = »> Ps. 119:80, wise sd wad 


=: 
Followed by 5 with infin. = ovx e714, Amos 6:10, 
| mim nwa want) NSD om 
With ys=Arab. yua!, Job 9:33, mia "0" mad ; 
DN = assuredly, Gen. 24:38, aon "aNTDN N>-DN 
“ == independent = Germ. nicht wahr 3 ; Judg. 14: 15, 


Non "2D DMN *p "Uw vor 


by 


. Deprecation, finite imperf., Gen. 13:8, 


7221 2 ma wih m3" ON 
Tr 3 
= nominal sentence, 2 Sam. 1:21, 


DS">y “nid SN) Sw" P32 "IT 


. Nominal sentence declarative, Prov. 12: 28, 


NIN HIN] FIT OT APIs TRS 


. As substantive, Job 24:25, no" xb pic” " "J2"t2" "73 
. Independent = nay! Gen. 19:18, "5 8 iby ‘orbs royp) aN") 


\ a8- 


. Construct state with noun, Gen. 37:29, “a2 5 ov vs 


es . “ pronoun, Gen. 28:17, 6° ay ma DN 2 rt j ys 
ss - “ suffix, Gen. 37:30, 23 "S aa 


. “ . “ before participle = copula, Gen. 20:7, 
a0" + WS ON! 
2 . “ adj. phrase, Ex. 8:6, ATION h a) msi 
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6. Construct state with noun and governed by % Vs "5, Isa.6:11, BF TN yx 


7 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


“ 


inf. and governed by ya, Mal. 2:13, 
MIE TW PN 
adj. phrase and governed by va; Jer. 10:6, 
We) PRS 
noun and governed by a, Ezek. 38:11, 
main 4 "8a 
=" Isa. 40:29, 
ma Tass orvin PRD! 
participle and governed by 5 2» Neh. 8: 10, 
f5 yids pd nia anda 
noun and strengthened by "iy, Isa. 23:10, a 
TY M2 PR 
noun separated by hy, Jer. 49:7, 
Tene Maa TS PST 
infin. with 5 = otk gor, Eccles. 3:14, 
“DABS PR ww TOTS PR TD 
adv. phrase or obj. ace.(?), Hag. 2: 2:17, 
“os DONS TN) 


o pleonastic, Ps. 135:17, DITES mm o ™ 
noun and after “3 pleonastic, 2 Kgs. 1:3, 
byerina aT HON TS "a7 


between partic. noun and ite object, Gen. 40: 8, 


MS PN TEA amon pian 
“noun and adv. phrase = copula, Gen. 19:31, 
TRS TS SN) 


Absolute state between noun and adv. phrase, 2 Kgs. 19:3, 


“ 


r) mn ab) 9 )S ma 


after noun, Lev. 26:37, VN EF aa 
independent, 1 Kgs. 18:10, us oN} 


after preposition = substantive;— w ‘ith 5 >, Isa. 40:23, 


xd oop ini 


a —substantive;—with >; Hag. 2:3, 
DIYS PRD WHS NT 
” =adv. phrase = almost, Ps. 73:2, 


MEEBO PND 7257 
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26. Absolute state after preposition = subst.;— with va» Isa. 41:24, 
YEN pst BI PW ON WT 


27. od - . ai and followed by oli. Pid Jer. 30:7 
(but cf. Jer. 10:6, note 8 above), 70D PNA NTT DT 7 


28. Absolute state with verb perfect = 5, Job 'BB: 15, 
GBS STAND) TEN PB TR "DOT 


“8 
1. With noun, 1 Sam. 4:21, Ji3n5 °N 


2. “ adjective, Job 22:30, “pos 
"22 
1. With noun = without, Isa. 28:8, Dip "2 
2, “ adjective, 2 Sam. 1:21, yaga mw Fe DIN 372 
8. “ finite verb perfect, Gen. 31:20, IS na > sb THT "ba b>] 
Ss “  imperf., Hos. 8:7, Mapes" b3 
5. In composition with noun, Judg. 19:22, 29722 
6. “ “ “ pronoun, Job 26:7, morba b>] 
ics “ preposition, with 2; Deut. 4:42, 
"opts ens msT 
.* “i 7 af * &, Isa. 5:14, 
pam EB TEER 
B = . rf re va with noun, Jer. 2:15, 
a0" "ban 
. ie . . as “« « infin, Deut. 9:28, 
VIN ON DNB Mm 35° bn 
| Eas je S va with adj. phrase, Job 18: 15, 


a “Son axa pac 
4 and with vs pleonastic, Ex. 14: 11, , 
DMA OMAP "PR "D7 
13. As substantive = nothingness, “the pit,” Isa. 38: a4; 
“ba nnwe "we MpwT MN) 


12. “ “ “ a 


“o 
Db 


"hio3 
. With noun = except, Gen. 21:26, =a Bape a gees xd 
“ adj. phrase = only, Num. 11:6, 05" “art ON ‘mb2 


~ 
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3. With pronom. suffix, 1 Sam. 2:2, TMS | vR "2 
© - “ hidden, Hos. 13:4, i deliverer there is none 
except me,” “A232 PR PTA 

5.“ DN =except, Gen. 47:18, SNMB"ON "ADD "TN "ED “NED ND 
6. “ nominal sentence, Gen. 43:5, DMS DTN "nba "25 aIN-ND 
7. Independent = nay! Dan. 11:18(?), iS a0" nn “nba 
8. With preposition y before finite verb perf., Num. ‘21: 35, 

Tod ib wen cma... ink a" 


3 * es p before niin, Gen. ‘4: 15, 
Yexo-dD ‘ink nist “M25 
~m: « “«  ~ finite perf., Jer. 23: 14, 
rove wee Naw "MDa5 
nm es - " “  imperf., Ex. 20: 20, AROMA ‘bad 
mm * ” s > and infin., 2 Kgs. 23:10, 
‘URa... DAN WN TaD "M22 
nm * . vo “  infin., Num. 14:16 (cf. under ba, No. 10, 


Deut. 9:28), OSToAR voip aim n>s" "me 


>a 
1. With adjective, Prov. 24:23, aio. vDEw2a 
2 « « phrase, Prov. 23:7, asda jad 
3. “ finite perfect, Isa. 26:10, PIX a>) 2 bol [ax 
i * “  imperf., Isa. 26:10, MANS a =" 
5. “ infinitive= =e Ps. 32:9, TON =P ba 


“902 


1. = except, Gen. 14:24, DPI 3DON “ON pr “23 
2, =not by me, Gen. 41:16, FITS OS-ny Me OTN dA 
3. With preposition Wa = besides, Josh. 22: 19, 


STON MM Mara “ya Mara p22 osnIs> 


=e) 


. With finite perf., Gen. 24:15, "279 ripD pro SAT 
2 “ “  imperf., Ex. 9:30, tin r=) NTH aa) > “rot 


—_ 
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3. With finite imperf. for D7H2, Ex. 12:34, 
WER Daw ipsacny oT Nien 
4, “ preposition a and followed by perfect, Ps. 90:2, 
q73? OWT DS 


.--? , ie " “ imperf., Gen. 27: 4, 
real DIGS “WE? APTA 
ie as “ before noun, Isa. 17:14, 722"N “pa =a =)o! 
ce es “« © ~ infin., Zeph. 2:2, 
Dh may vise pn nye oes 
Bp “s ) before infin., Hag. 2:15, 
PRON Foe Oe 
R-* . a and 5 pleonastic, Zeph. 2:2, 


Tint psoy Nin? ND DIOS 


CEN 

With noun = only, Num. 22:35, 

"DIN INK FPO ADINTSN “DITTMN CEN) 
2 “ adjective — substantive, 2 Kgs. 14:26, 35 Py CEN’ SaEp CEN 
3. “ adverbial phrase, Isa. 54:15, “mina TEN ‘a95 3" a) 
4 “ pronominal suffix, Isa. 47:10, Sy "TEN 8 
— “D as conjunction = but, except that, Deut. 15: 4, 

rnyT? ND "D CEN 

6. “ preposition ‘Va = substi intive, Isa. 40:17, ca ah CEN 


_ 


= - ‘) = substantive, Prov. 14:28, 
Tim] Mmm ONS CERI" 
8. As verb, Gen. 47:15, rcp CEN "2 
= 
1. With perfect, clause of possibility, 2 Kgs. 2:16, 
Tt? TAT IN? IE FPN MS API 
2. “ imperf., of caution, Gen. 3:22, it nbue = 
. ° of adjuration =p, Judg. 15:12 2, 
| BRN 2 PIER iB > wasn 
a + of mild prohibition = 5x : Ser. 51:46, poand =e ae 


5. “ omission of verb, Prov. 25:8, 
ARYANS MOSES = aa 275 SSSgi dN 
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nds 


1, With noun =only, Deut. 4:12, Sip “n>at ONT DSN ADAM 
2.“ pronominal suffix = except, 1 Sam. 21:10, 
MTS ANSAT MANN PS “D 


ON 
1. In asseveration with imperfect, Gen. 42:15, my wNSM" DN rg a 
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Book Notices. 


KOSTERS’ WIEDERHERSTELLUNG ISRAELS.* 





Kosters’ proposition is that the three chief events constituting the 
restoration of Israel in the Persian period occurred in the order: The 
building of the temple, the repair of the city wall, the return of the 
Gola from Babylon. He finds that the temple was begun under 
Darius, and was built, not by returned exiles, but by Palestinian Jews 
who had not been in captivity ; likewise that the repair of the city wall 
was accomplished by Nehemiah and his company, with the assistance 
of residents of Jerusalem, but without help from any exiles commonly 
supposed to have preceded him from Babylon ; and that after the com- 
pletion of the walls occurred, in order, the events of Nehemiah, ch. 13 ; 
Ezra, chs. 7-10; Nehemiah, chs. 9 and 10 (the constitution of the new 
community), and Nehemiah, ch. 8. The order of his discussion corre- 
sponds with the chronological sequence. 

He adopts without modification Schrader’s proofs of the late date of 
the commencement of the temple building, pausing only to reassert, as 
against Van Hoonacker, the value in support of this theory of Hag. 
2:18, and Zech. 8:9, 10. This view assumes of course the unhistor- 
ical character of Ezra 3:8-13. 

From this point the argument moves rapidly, to say the least. Kos- 
ters rejects Ezra 3:1—7, because it is extremely unlikely that sacrifices 
had been suspended in Jerusalem during the exile, and because the 
offerings made are represented to be in accord with P, not yet adopted. 
He decides that ch. 4 is so inseparably connected with 3:8-13 that our 
conclusion about the latter involves ch. 4 in the same judgment. Ina 
footnote he denies it even the partial credibility accorded it by Kuenen 
and Schrader. Ch. 1, he continues, is involved in the same adverse 
judgment; for such an edict of Cyrus the Jews would not venture to 
disregard, and besides, the edict is the kernel of the whole chapter as a 
literary product. The edict being unhistorical, the remainder is value- 
less as a witness to an early return of exiles, and this must be proven 
entirely apart from ch. 1. 

Who then were the Jews who built the temple? Was there in Jeru- 
salem even in the first years of Darius a company of returned exiles ? 
Kosters finds in Haggai and Zechariah no reference to such, and he is 


*Drz WIEDERHERSTELLUNG ISRAELS IN DER PERSISCHEN PERIODE. Eine Studie von 
Prof. Dr. W. H. Kosters-Leiden. Mit Genehmigung des Verfassers tibersetzt von A. Baso- 
dow. Heidelberg: Verlug von J. Horning, 1895. 
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positive that some mention would have been made of the fact of 40,000 
captives having returned to the city but a few years before. These 
prophets designate the people by the same names as are employed by 
Jeremiah for those left in Jerusalem after its capture. They do not call 
them Israel, as Ezra does upon his return with the G6la. Moreover 
they speak of their own times as a period of continuing punishment, 
and look forward to some change in the near future similar to the 
return as predicted by the earlier prophets. 

Kosters now returns to Ezra, chs. 5 and 6. These chapters he 
analyzes into two documents on the basis of the discrepant statements 
as to the date of the beginning of the temple, and as to the place where 
the decree of Cyrus was sought and found, and the confusion between 
the quoted decree of Cyrus and that of Darius. One document (5:1-5, 
6-10; 6:6-15, except minor redactional phrases) correctly gives the date 
of the temple building, but is otherwise not entirely trustworthy, even 
after rejecting redactional notes. The second document (5:11-17; 6:1; 
3-5) is a tendency composition ascribing the glory of the new enter- 
prise to Cyrus, but knowing nothing of a G6la returning in Cyrus’ 
time, or of an interruption of the work as stated in ch. 4. The Chron- 
icler’s view of matters is a natural evolution from this second document. 
The reader will notice, in passing, the necessary assumption of the same 
tendency in the source as is ascribed to the Chronicler, the explanation 
being, of course, far less easy to find. 

The list of “the children of the province that went up out of the 
captivity” (Ezra, ch. 2; Nehemiah, ch. 7) is next examined. As it stands 
it is a clear witness to the early return. It has come into Ezra from 
Nehemiah as the succeeding context shows; but even there it is not 
original, for Ezra could not use and would not insert “the book of the 
genealogy of them which came up at the first.” We venture to ask if 
the Chronicler is not outdoing himself in inserting a list that is entirely 
inappropriate and prefacing it by a statement that fits neither context 
nor list and is, by the way, a direct falsehood. 

The title calls for a list, not of exiles who had returned, but of inhab- 
itants of the province who had been exiles. The distinction between 
them and inhabitants who had not been in captivity is most naturally 
made after the organization of the community. Kosters holds, more- 
over, that the basis of inclusion in the list is not return from Babylon in 
spite of the statement, but the possession of unmixed genealogy. The 
passage further betrays itself by representing as contemporaneous, men 
and movements which are, in fact, extended over a long interval. The 
Chronicler’s statement, entirely unsupported, that Zerubbabel and 
Joshua were of the captivity, is contrary to the strong evidence from 
the prophets. 

The second chapter concerns the repair of the wall. What is the 
evidence that Ezra’s company was present at the time? In the (trust- 
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worthy) section of Nehemiah’s memoirs preserved ir. Neh. 1-7:5, there 
is no reference to the presence of returned exiles. The inquiry and 
answer in 1:2, 3 concern those who had been left behind in Jerusalem 
at the captivity. This, by the way, would require a rather unusual 
force for the Hebrew phrase. The interpretation is favored by the 
tenor of the prayer (5-11), which implies no recent alteration in 
exilic conditions. The redemption of 5-8 was of the poor in Judea. 
The iist of repairers (Nehemiah, ch. 3) contains only a few names iden- 
tical with names in Ezra’s company, and the men who bear these names 
can be identical in only one case, viz., that of Meshullam; but Meshul- 
lam was a common name, and its occurrence in the two lists does not 
prove the men to be one and the same. It is now improbable that not 
one of such a company as is described in Ezra, ch. 8, should be among 
the repairers of the wall if they were in Jerusalem at the time. The 
statement of Neh. 12:36, that Ezra was present at the dedication of the 
walls is proven to Kosters by the supplementary manner of its insertion 
to be the work of the Chronicler and therefore valueless. Nehemiah, as 
Haggai and Zechariah, never calls the people Israel. 

The whole narrative of the destruction of the wall (Ezra 4:6-23) is 
rejected because the colonization claimed is poorly vouched, the writer 
misunderstood the value of the term Apharsathchites (cf. 5:6; 6:6), the 
correspondence resembles too strongly that of chs. 5 and 6, it is 
improbable that there was any book such as is cited in 4:15, and it is 
unlikely that an enterprise so arduous and novel as Nehemiah’s is repre- 
sented to have been could have been accomplished so short a time before 
him. 

In tue narratives of the events which followed the building of the 
wall our author finds serious disorder. The organization of the new 
community is the center of interest, and this is recorded in Nehemiah, 
chs. 9 and 10, although the Chronicler has given in Ezra 6:21, what he 
would have understood as that event. Neh. 13 makes no mention of 
these occurrences, assuming neither the enforcement nor the non- 
enforcement of the obligations then assumed; on the other hand the 
conditions and provisions of ch. 13 seem naturally to precede chs. 9 and 
10. The formation of the community, however, preceded the promulga- 
tion of the priestly legislation, ch. 8, for the proceedings of chs. 9 and 
10 are either definitely in accord with the earlier codes, or stand logic- 
ally between them and P, or, in the case of the titles, are like P in 
this particular, the outgrowth of the recent experiences of the commu- 
nity. But if ch. 8 was after chs. 9 and 10 it goes without saying that ch. 
7 (cf. above) also belongs after them. The Chronicler has removed the 
list of the “chiefs of the province that dwelt in Jerusalem” now in ch. 9 
from its original position after 7:5, and given its place to the later list. 
From a minute analysis of 12:1-26 Kosters concludes that the origin of 
the priestly families dates from the time of Darius, not Cyrus; that ch. 7 
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including, as it does, two of these families, cannot be referred to the 
earlier date, and thx: verse 26 preserves in the order Nehemiah-Ezra, a 
reminiscence of the real sequence. 

Ezra, chs. 7-10, follows Nehemiah, ch. 13, but precedes Nehemiah, 
chs. 9-10, for it gives the occasion of the organization into a community, 
Ezra’s Gola forming the nucleus. 

in venturing a criticism of this monograph, we propose to confine 
ourselves to the general method employed rather than to descend into 
details. 

1, At the outset there arises of necessity the question of the credibil- 
ity of the Chronicler, denied absolutely by Kosters. Every sort of 
motive is assigned to him except a willingness to conform to facts as 
stated by his authorities. This part of the hypothesis is likely to prove 
very popular with Old Testament scholars in these days. And yeta 
word or two may be said in behalf even of the Chronicler. The degree 
of credence to be accorded to the Chronicler in the case of unverifiable 
statements depends upon the ratio existing between his statements 
proven true and those proven false. Naturally the task before him was 
largely a criticism of his authorities. It is clear that he often departs 
from them, and, it cannot be denied, many times to his discredit; but 
what of the instances when we know he follows his authorities? Shall 
he have no credit for so doing? He certainly deserves it in proportion 
to their trustworthiness, and in departing from them he deserves blame 
only in the same proportion. 

If written documents were accessible to him, there is the same proba- 
bility that he followed those which are now lost as that he followed 
those now extant with which we can test his statements. There is no 
greater probability that he falsifies in the face of authorities or invents 
when all sources are lacking, in matters where we cannot detect him 
than in matters known to us from other narratives. Now in particular 
instances upon which we must pass judgment, it may be that we are not 
warranted in placing absolute reliance upon the Chronicler’s unsup- 
ported statements; but it still remains true that there is a chance, and 
by no means a small chance, that he is correct. If his statement cannot 
carry certainty with it, neither, on the other hand, can certainty be 
reached against it in any other way than by disproving it with as much 
care as if it were that of an ordinarily credible witness. Such care 
Kosters does not take in his treatment of the Chronicler. 

2. Before he lays down his pen our author has subjected the whole 
book, Ezra-Nehemiah, to a searching analysis. Introducing this really 
introductory matter passim in the body of his discussion, he by that 
very fact gives the impression, which is borne out by individual 
instances, that the analysis is conducted in the interest of his theory. 
He does not distinguish between his theory as an assumed basis for 
literary criticism, and his theory as based on and necessarily growing 
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out of his sources previously and independently rectified by an impar- 
tial critical analysis. The treatment of Neh. 12:27-43 well illustrates 
the fault. 

3. The importance of the fairest and most generous treatment of 
these critical questions is obvious as soon as it is appreciated to what an 
extent the argument is from silence. The force of the discussion is 
largely broken by the impression, easily gained, that positive witness is 
being lightly tossed aside on the strength of a questionable analysis. 
For example the testimony of Ezra, ch. 1, is set aside by about three- 
fourths of a page of very general remark; and yet Kosters’ proof that 
no exiles returned under Cyrus is that they are not referred to. He 
fails to treat his subject matter with sufficient seriousness at points 
which are in fact critical for him. 

4. The criticism already made passes easily into the complaint of 
Wellhausen that there is a lack of independent concurrent testimony. 
There is a constant increase of doubt as one reads. Equally deft hand- 
ling of the narratives might lead to any one of several theories of his- 
torical sequence. The inevitableness of this particular inference does 
not appear, notwithstanding the assertions of the author made, natur- 
ally enough perhaps, at especially weak points. 

5. Kosters fails to note and to take into account the fragmentary 
character of the records of the period. His task is in part surmising 
what the missing documents would reveal. This fragmentary nature 
of the records operates to increase the possibility that Kosters has hit 
upon the truth, but at the same time it increases the possibility that 
some other theory is the correct one; meanwhile it becomes less and 
less easy to prove the extant records wrong. The treatment which the 
social and religious problems of the period received cannot be followed 
lucidly in the fragmentary narratives now in our hands; there are long 
stretches of time that are dark to us which may have made important 
contributions to the solution of those problems. It was a time of con- 
fusion and of clashing of interests, both religious and political. It is 
scarcely to be expected that the logical order of events will always have 
been followed. It is conceivable that the prophets do not allude to 
returned exiles because they were few in number, or lacking zeal for 
Jehovah, or mere adventurers ; perhaps Haggai does include them, only 
not by name, in 1:4 sqq. In like manner it is easy to account for Nehe- 
miah’s silence as to Ezra and his work, without reversing the order of 
the two men and without adopting any view more radical than that. It 
is by no means inconceivable that Ezra’s company could have been in 
Jerusalem without being mentioned as builders on the wall. 

6. Literary Criticism seems to be a useful and handy creature, but 
there is a little danger that for that very reason he will be overworked. 
Fortunately it is rare yet to find a theory of history based so absolutely 
upon the results of literary analysis. Kosters’ use of Ezra, chs. 5 and 
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6, is strange, to say the least. He entitles the section, “Testimony of 
the sources used by the Chronicler in Ezra, chs. 5 and 6,” and then for 
the first time proceeds to the analysis. He finds two documents, one 
directly favoring him, the other indirectly, by showing an earlier stage 
of the Chronicler’s false view. This source ascribes the building of the 
temple to Cyrus; but Kosters did not once allude to the existence of 
such a source in his discussion of Ezra, ch. 1. 

7. The purpose assigned to the Chronicler in falsifying his authori- 
ties is to show the fulfilment of the prophecies of the return of the 
exiles and of the service rendered by Cyrus. But the interpretation of 
the predictions in accordance with which exiles were to take the initia- 
tive in the restoration and Cyrus was to play an important part, could 
not have sprung up after the restoration had been accomplished on a 
different plan, and events had occurred which made such a fulfilment 
impossible. The Chronicler was not the only one to be impressed with 
those predictions ; they were before Israel during the captivity, and it is 
strange if their actions were not moulded according to them. We 
should expect that an effort would be made to carry out the prophets’ 
programme, especially as it was not at all an unnatural one. If it was 
tried and failed we might expect some word to that effect and some 
change of policy announced by the prophets. In his preface Kosters 
draws attention to the marvelous transformation wrought in Jerusalem 
in the Persian period. His theory leaves the change unaccounted for. 
An influx of new life from Babylon was needed and was expected, and 
to us Kosters does not seem to have proved that it was not received. It 
is not at all necessary to assume, with him, that the arrival of the exiles 
will be witnessed by the use of the name Israel. In general, Israel was 
the name of an-organized body, not of certain individuals; but even so, 
its use might vary widely in different writers. 

While the author’s main thesis does not appear proven, he deserves 
thanks for drawing our attention to the comparative unimportance of 
any early returns that may have occurred. He has made it probable 
that the Chronicler has overestimated their importance. We may sup- 
pose that not a few bands, of various sizes and degrees of organiza- 
tion, took advantage of the confusion of Babylon to return to Palestine ; 
that they were absorbed in the population which they found there, and 
only upon the arrival of the large, organized bands under Ezra and 
Nehemiah was there energy enough for the great undertakings of the 


Restoration. 
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